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Lecturas Para Principiantes 


By Mepora Loomis’ Ray, Chairman, 
Spanish Department, Washington Irv- 
ing High School, New York, N. Y. 


HE originality of this book for beginners lies 

both in the subject-matter, the rea/ia of Latin 
America, and also in the way the lessons are 
presented, Unusual vividness and interest are 
given to the facts by centering the story around 
the school and home life of a boy and girl who 
also are beginning the study of Spanish. The 
vocabulary is one of everyday life and the style is 
so simple and easy that it is within the grasp of 
pupils who have had only a month or six weeks 


Two Recent Books for First Year Spanish 


By Avuretio M. Espinosa, Pu. D., and 
Ciirrorp G. ALLEN, Docteur de L’Uni- 

versité de Paris, of the Department of | 


Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 


A THOROUGH, easy, Spanish course written 
in Spanish, The instruction is based on 
the direct method. The early study of the verb 
enables the pupil to use complete sentences in 
Spanish from the very first lesson. The book 
gives thorough fundamental grammar work yet its 
varied Lecturas, Traducciones and Conversaciones 
add life and interest to the study of first-year 


of Spanish. Spanish. 
— | 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON | 
AA Vocational and Inspirational Reader q 
| HEROES OF PROGRESS q 
| Stories of Successful Americans q 
| By Eva MArcH TAPPAN q 
| : A series of biographies of great men and women of the last fifty years whose work represents the finest a 


qualities of American achievement in invention, discovery and exploration, art, music, philanthropy, industry 
aviation, pure and applied science. Among these included are 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON JEAN L. R, AGASSIZ CLARA BARTON 


i CHARLES GOODYEAR JULIA WARD HOWE THOMAS A. EDISON 
- | ROBERT E. PEARY LUTHER BURBANK SAMUEL P. LANGLEY 
| MARIA MITCHELL ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL WILLIAM C. GORGAS 
CYRUS W. FIELD JOHN WANAMAKER GEORGE W. GOETHALS | 
The study of this volume will “i 
e 
f Give the pupil a wide view of the social progress of our people. 
Show him the qualities of character that lead to success in varied fields of activity. 
Make clear the value of service and the dignity of the world’s work. 
The book is planned for use in the upper grammar grades. Fully illustrated. /n press, 
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Riverside Textbooks in Education 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
RURAL SCHOOL OFFICERS 


By N. D. SHOWALTER 


President of the State Normal School, 
Cheney, Washington 


HIS book is the result of Dr. Showalter’s investi- 

gation of plans and practices now in use in the 

best rural communities. He discusses the work of 

the Board, the schoo] plant, the selection of teachers, 

and finally, gives definite plans to make the country 
school a real educational center. 


“It seems to me that this will prove very helpful indeed to 
all school officers who are in any way charged with responsi- 
bility for the administration of rural education.’’—Hon. 
PAYSON SMITH, Commissioner of Education, State of 
Massachusetts. 

“I believe it is an excellent book and should be in the 
hands of all rural school workers. It leads out in the ideal 
social service of the teachers and teaching, beyond the 
book knowledge work.’’—R. I. ROUNDEBUSH, Supervisor 
of Rural Schools, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Price, postpaid, $2.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


Just Ready 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


By E. PALMER 
Phonetics Department, University College, London 


For both the teacher and the student a 
most helpful discussion of methods, 
with a sound analysis of processes by 
which a foreign language is acquired 


This book presents in simple and clear terms, the 
nine essential principles that are always observed by 
successful students of spoken languages. The prin- 
ciples set forth are founded on practical psychology 
and form a basis for successful study by the begin- 
ning student. 


Both the spontaneous and the ‘‘studial’’ capacities 
for acquiring speech are considered in relation to 
their use in learning a foreign language. The aims 
and requirements of various classes of students are 
brought out, and the reasons for success or failure in 
language-study are discussed. 


Beginners, advanced students, and teachers will find 
workable suggestions presented in non-technical 
style. 

Cloth. 186 pages. Price $2.40. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


SUPERVISED STUDY 


I. Insures the Student His Birthright 


help.” — Preface. 


point of view. 


Boston New York Chicago 


| HOw TO STUDY AND WHAT TO STUDY 


By RICHARD L. SANDWICK 
Principal High School, Highland Park, Illinois 


“Students have a right to as much and as expert coaching on how to 
study lessons from books as they receive on how to play football, how to 
dance, or how to do anything else. They will generally be grateful for such 


II. Adapted for Use in English Courses 


It is the plan of the author that this book should be used as part of the 
First Year English work. This will give the student the proper start and 


III. Recommended by Hundreds of Teachers 


In many large schools every pupil i is supplied with a copy. In still more 
schools every member of the entering class is required to use the book. 


Cloth, 170 pages. Price, 96 cents. 


D. C. HEATH @ CO., Publishers 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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A NEGLECTED FACTOR 


BY N. D. SHOWALTER 


State Normal School, Cheney, Washington 


It is generally agreed that there are a large 
number of factors contributing to our educational 
needs, to our educational progress. Perhaps 
no one has actually enumerated the full number 
or tried completely to evaluate the results of 
each one. There is, however, at least one factor 
which has been neglected—which has not contri- 
buted as it may have done, I refer to the official 
influence of the school trustee, the school officer, 
whose services continue year after year. As he 
has been neglected, so has his official work suf- 
fered. Of course, I am thinking principally of 
school officers who administer to the rural dis- 
tricts. Indeed the number who are represented 
on the boards of education in the city are Small 
in comparison to the vast number who direct the 
work of the multiplied district systems, as found 
in most of our states. In either case, however, 
there has been more or less neglect on the part 
of educators to comprehend this latent influence, 
for such officers might well become a mighty 
force in their ability to secure better conditions 
within our public school system. 

Investigation shows that it is not an uncom- 
mon thing for school officers to serve ten years 
and I have found many instances where double 
this time has been given by a single citizen. As 
a matter of interest, I cite a few individual cases: 
the first, a rural district where a woman, Mrs. 
Sarah Spaulding (Mother Spaulding) has served 
as district clerk for thirty-one years; case two, a 
man, John Crumbaker (Uncle John) has served 
on the district school board for twenty-nine 
years; a third case, a man, Eli Spray (Father Eli), 
has served his community in the capacity of 
school trustee for twenty-three years. Note the 
endearing names commonly applied to these in- 
dividuals by the people of the neighborhood, as 
well as by the children of the school. In each 
case, these three individuals (and the same could 
be said of most trustees) have served faithfully 
and well, have given willingly of their time, have 
attended to the necessary affairs of the district in 
a business-like way. In my investigation, how- 
ever, I found that very little material had ever 
been definitely placed in the hands of these of- 
ficers which would stimulate them in the work 
they were undertaking—positively nothing had 
been provided for them which might directly be 
a benefit in helping them to improve their res- 
pective schools. They explained that incident- 
ally a few things had been brought to their at- 


tention which proved helpful, that accidentally 
they had heard a few lectures or addresses bear- 
ing upon the particular problems which con 
fronted them as school officers. 

These officers were asked directly if they would 
welcome constructive suggéstions, if they would 
be willing to read and examine materials pre- 
pared purposely for them; materials of course, 
to be applicable and workable in connection with 
existing conditions. In each case the answer 
was decidedly in the affirmative. In making in- 
quiry in large gatherings of rural school trustees, 
the same answer has been given again and again, 
“We are furnished very little material which will 
actually help us in meeting our duties in a better 
way, or solving our problems in a manner to 
bring positive improvement.” 

Investigation shows ‘conclusively that the 
only permanent factor of the rural school is the 
trustee. Teachers come and go—staying usu- 
ally but a single year. Many times she is in- 
experienced, has little training; using this as a 
means of serving time and earning a livelihood. 
Usually she is not to be blamed for “passing on” 
at the end of the year. Often the trustees are 
not to be blamed for not wanting her to remam 
longer. li, however, the teacher is progressive, 
wide awake and alert, she must accept conditions 
as she finds them in the neighborhood. The 
buildings, the equipment, traditional neighbor- 
hood influences contribute to the spirit and the 
influence within the school, but 1epresent con- 
ditions over which the teacher has little control. 
At least she is not likely to have the power in a 
single year to control all of the elements that may 
contribute to the school’s well being. If the 
teacher is unprogressive, the community may 
find it out before the end of the schoo] term, yet 
her failure may leave a mark which. is inerasable. 
The trustee has had'no accurate norms for mea- 
suring success. He has not felt certain of the 
best means of procedure when an unusual situa- 
tion occurred—the easiest way often proved the 
best way, whether desirable or to best advantage. 
The teacher then in our rural communities has 
proved to be a passing factor; some good, some 
bad, but altogether leaving little of permanence 
during the short term of service. 

The trustee of the school is generally a busy 
individual. The office, is usually accepted be- 
cause of public spirited interest. Someone must 
be responsible for the general administration of 
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the school, even though it does take some time 
which can hardly be spared. Of course, there is 
no remuneration, but oftentimes it engenders 
hard feelings and neighborhood complaint when 
said officer actually does his duty—especially 
whenthis duty conflicts with the wishes or de- 
sires of some impatient patron. A liability then 
rather than an asset becomes his reward for 
faithful service. 

The easiest way for a trustee to prevent dif- 
ficulty is to follow the ordinary beaten path from 
year to year. The ways of last year are good 
enough for this. The buildings and equipment 
were alright ten years ago’ and so plenty good 
enough for the present. Last year, and the year 
before the teachers employed had second grade 
certificates and so the district should be satisfied 
with second grade teachers this year. The same 
may be said down through a long line of condi- 
tions which continue from year to year, from 
time to time. No particular stimuli, no positive 
incentive, no very clear understanding of what it 
all means; yet well meaning, loyal, potential, he 
stands a Hercules unchallenged—this neglected 
factor. 

The only means of changing these conditions 
is to plant a stimulus in some permanent factor 
that can become a determining influence in rural 
school improvement. For, we find there no 
superintendent, no principal, no adviser, no su- 
pervisor and little of permanence, except the 
traditions regularly followed and the trustee who 
tries honestly to do his duty year after year with 
little incentive to undertake anything new. Have 
we the right to hold the trustee responsible. Is 
he able to cope with the problem in a way to 
change conditions and secure satisfactory re- 
sults? Shall we leave him longer unaided—to 
struggle with the problem alone. 
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The Rural Life Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt in 1908 reported some 
startling conditions in rural communities, which 
was declared to be caused by lack of stimulus, 
lack of leadership, together with the influence 
caused by the busy life of the rural people. 
Among the three great needs which President 
Roosevelt urged after this investigation, the first 
was, “A new kind of school in the country.” 

As we view the situation aiter twelve years, 
little change has been made, except in a few 
cases and in a very few of our states. The ruraf 
school remains the one neglected division of our 
educational system. The rural trustee cannot 
cope successfully with the situation as it exists, 
No blame can be attached to his devoted free 
service; fault findings or ridicule would really be 
sacrilegious under the circumstances. The 
neglect is not his and he must not be condemned, 

My conclusion must be apparent. School 
officers in rural districts must be helped, directed, 
influenced, stimulated, educated; inspired, if you 
please, to perform their duties progressively and 
intelligently. If they are to remain the perma- 
nent factor, they must be made to give forth the 
stimulating power. In the ordinary district sys- 
tem the number of trustees usually exceed the 
number of teachers and we must make them a 
living educational force or we must supplant the 
system with some plan that will bring our rural 
schools out of their state of lethargy,-and pro- 
vide in and through them, educational oppor- 
tunity for the rural boy and girl which will not 
be materially inferior to that now provided for 
the children of our urban centers. This 
neglected factor, the school trustee, may be 
made the hope of the isolated country school— 
is there any other hope under our district sys- 
tem? 


CONSTITUTION DAY 


September 17, 


BY BLANCHE INGERSOLL CHAPIN 


LThe 134th Anniversary of the Adoption of The Constitution. 


“Let us raise a standard to which the 


wise and the honest can repair; the event is in the hands of God.” 


George Washington, President of the Constitutional 


Pennsylvania.} 


O’er the dim Past the cloud mists are lifting; 
The goid of the Morn floods old Quaker Town.— 
Shimmering through the blue haze of the landscape, 
Gilding the walls of the Hall of renown. 
That true shrine of Freedom is cherished forever! 
There manhood has forged in Columbia's name 
The armor of Right, of Truth, and of Justice, 
At the anvil of Union and Liberty’s flame. 


Long had smoldered the spark on Freedom's great 
altar— , 
Flaming to life at quaint Runnymede 
Where England’s true heroes gained Magna Charta,— 
Heritage vast for posterity’s need.’ 
Down through the ages glad echoes still linger— 
Resonant, vibrant with thrilling refrain, 


Conventicn, at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 


As high in t'.: be irv the mighty bell swinging,— 
Proclaims Independence o'er valley and plain! 


After the struggle that won us our freedom, 
Sailed toward the breakers the great Ship of Statet 
But patriots staunch at the helm of the pilot 
Guided to safety, averting her fate. 


All hail to America’s great Constitution! 
Immorcrtal it gleams upon History’s page! 

A guide to the uncharted sea of the Future,— 
A standard of wisdom and truth for all age! 


May the seeds of gold by Madison planted, 
Washington, Franklin and Hamilton true, 
Yield in the garnered sheaves of the Future 


A harvest of wealth for humanity’s due! 
» 
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RURAL RECREATION 


America’s great problem is Rural Morale. The 
World War gave a new significance to the term 
morale which is one of the permanent contribu- 
tions that was made to progressive civilization. 

The Germans had discipline intensified to near 
perfection but they had no morale. Civic and 
military Germany was the greatest National Ma- 
chine in the world and as a. machine func- 
tioned perfectly as long as the machine was in 
form. 

The United States had no machinery. It was 
biological rather than mechanical. It was a life 
and not a machine. Its army had men physi- 
cally imperfect, men who were illiterate but they 
were all men, live men, full blooded Americans 
and as such were susceptible to the development 
of morale and into’ this development 
several American agencies put skilful and artistic 
leadership. 

DEVELOPING MORALE. 


More speedily was morale developed than was 
the production of ships, air-planes or arms and 
ammunition, and American morale was ready for 
action as soon as the Marines stepped foot on 
French soil and it was in action wherever the 
Doughboys were in battle line. 

When the Germans forced the real crisis, when 
their mechanical perfection met the spirited 
Ameri¢an morale it collapsed from the Kaiser, 
the statesmen, and the commanders of the army 
down to soldiers and peasants. It was like a bit 
oi bacteria at work on a stuffed lion. 

The rural community presents the American 
crisis. The city is German discipline while the 
country is biological activity. There is no life to 
acity. It is a great machine whose functioning: 
depends upon the power which the country fur- 
nishes. The men who raise milk and meat, 
wheat and wool, corn and cotton, and everything 
with which the city is fed, clothed and sheltered 
press the buttons that start the city machinery. 
If the country becomes mechanical, if it is merely 
a machine there will ultimately be no live power 
for city or country, and then the machine in city 
and country will go dead. The future of city and 
country will depend entirely upon Rural Morale. 
Morale is never mechanical. It is the breath of 
life in the human, civic, industrial, commercial 
machinery. 

Farm credit extension will help, good roads 
will make the way to the poor house easier, 
guaranteed prices will postpone the day of doom 
and a protective tariff will give a hopeful mirage 
but all these will be a delusion and a snare with- 
out Rural Morale. 

COMMUNITY MORALE. 


There must be industrial and commercial mor- 
ale; social and civic morale; religious and educa- 
tional Rural Morale. Beneath all and above all 
there must be Community Morale. That alone 
can save Rural America and nothing in America 
is safe without Community Morale. 

Russia is what she is today because there was 
no Rural Morale. Lenine and Trotsky can defy 


“in the city. 


the armies of the world, the trade of the world, 
the religion of the world if they suceed in estab- 
lishing Rural Morale. 

Is Rural Morale possible in America? The 
struggle is on. It is a struggle for the mastery 
between fear and cheer. There are satanic 
forces at work now for the first time in an intense 
effort to demoralize country folk. 

Tariffs and credits, freight rates and labor 
shortage, too big crops and too little market, na- 
tional buyers and scheming salesmen, and social 
aspirations which try to make dudes out of rubes, 
all conspire to breed dissatisfaction, 

While nature and human nature conspire to 
spread doubt and fear, there are diabolical poli- 
tical inventions to shower poisonous gasses into 
rural communities making wholesome breathing 
impossible. Nothing but community morale can 
withstand the present attacks on the very founda- 
tion of American security. 

MORALE IN ACTION. 

In the Navy Aviation School there have been 
many calamities, sometimes there are several 
deaths in a week. Whenever there is a fatal 
accident every student is sent to a place where 
an instructor takes him aloft for some thrilling 
stunt. <A fellow returns from an achievement 
with something worthwhile to think about, 
something that puts a rainbow above the horrors 
of the accident. That is morale. 

Anything in a rural community that suggests 
probable failure of crop, or market, pests, or 
disaster is the height of demoralization. Fear 
or dread in the country is infinitely worse than 
Just as one can suffer infinitely 
more from thoughts in the night than in the day, 
so the isolation of the country intensifies fear. 

RURAL HOPE AND CHEER. 

A little hope looms large in the country. The 
sunlight is brighter, warmer, more fructifying in 
the open country than in a city. A ray of hope 
has more of cheer on the farm than in the city 
apartment. Community morale will make an 
infinitely larger return in the country than in the 
city. 

“Over there” soldier morale always started 
with physical and mental activity _combined. 
Neither alone created morale. Rural Morale 
must start in the same way. 

MICHIGAN’S DEMONSTRATION. 

Michigan has a notable demonstration of the 
development of Rutal Morale through recrea- 
tion. There are skilful and inspiring leaders 
functioned at the State Agricultural College, at 
the four State Normal Schools, at the thirty- 
seven County Normal Schools, at County Insti- 
tutes, at Rural Ministers’ Summer School, at 
Conference of County Nurses, at Farmer’s Insti- 
tutes and, wherever opportunity offers, to pro- 
duce a wholesom: rural morale through recrea- 
tion. Under the leadership of State Superinten- 
dent T. E. Johnson rural recreation has achieved 
marvelous results in Community Morale. There 
is an adequate state department of recreation 
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with several expert men and women devoted to 
the promotion of this work. 

State Superintendent Johnson, through recrea- 
tion activities, has made reactionary country 
churches progressively religious, has purified 
rural neighborhoods, has brightened and sweet- 
ened lumber camps, has limbered up the stiffened 
joints of old men on the farm, has brought the 
smile of joy to women who had drudged early 
and late for years, has robbed cheap dance halls 
of their patrons, and has sterilized Bolshevistic 
breeding places. 

Variety is the spice of life in games and plays. 

Recreation will not recreate unless there is a 
relish in it. 

There is art in the adoption of games to the 
time and place as well as skill in leadership. The 
games should be so classified that a leader can 
select whatever is needed for a given time and 
place. 

A leader in plays and games must never 
think: “What do I want to play?” The only 
question should be: “What will fit these people 
at this time?” 

Miss Anna Vaughan, the principal Michigan 
play leader, has one hundred plays and games of 
her own selection and classification which targeiy 
accounts for the Michigan success at all times 
under all conditions. 

DON’T PLAY FAVORITES. 

Nothing makes recreation insipid so surely as 
to have players feel that the leaders have pets. 
Nowhere is it so natural to have favorites as in 
plays and games, for a leader can but admire 
tnose who perform skilfully, but to show this pre- 
ference is fatal. 

EVERY GAME AN ADVENTURE. 


Let every game be an adventure for each child. 
‘There is little zest in anything that has not in it 
the element of adventure. There must be an op- 
portunity to excel. It is high art to study a child 
to find something in which he can improve from 
day to day. Excelling does not necessarily 
mean beating another’s record. It may be beat- 
ing one’s own record. 

AN INCIDENT. 

It was in Jim Wells County, Texas. 
big boys, too, were preparing for 
athletic meet. 

Joe was high man in a running jump. Jim the 
pote vaulter. The whole scltool was watching 
Joe run and jump. Jim tried it but was fourteen 
inches behind Joe’s mark. ‘Then the crowd went 
over to see Jim vault with a pole. He did sur- 
prs ngly well. I asked Joe why he didn’t try it. 
He said, “Do you think I am fool enough to try 
it. I know that my stunt is the running jump. 
jim was a fool to try my stunt, and I’d be a fool 
to try his.” 

CHURCH AND COMMUNITY GAMES. 


In church and community events the contests 
should be between groups.’ Only on exceptional 
Oce?sions should there be individual contests. 

Study wisely to avoid any chance for any one 
to be individually humiliated. Let a group win 
and a group humiliated but not an individual. 


The boys, 
a county 
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There is high art in the grouping as every 
leader discovers. For instance, have men and 
women contest, as in a tie-tying contest. The 
women are sure to exoel. Have married people 
contest with single people as in an intellectual 
game in which the single people are quite likely 
to win, Have the church members contest with 
non-church members in a Bible contest in which 
the non-church members are likely to win. 

The unexpected winning always creates the 
best of community feeling. 


Change the grouping frequently so as to 
avoid permanent class consciousness. 
Speed games are always exciting. There is 


never any chance for favoritism. The winning 
is clean cut, and every one can see who wins. 
There are many varieties and on every occasion 
there should be three or four varieties of speed 
games. 

There is exceptional interest in any kind of a 
relay game. There are so many kinds of relay 
games that there should always be one or more 
on every occasion, Pe 


RHYTHM. 


Rhythm is a beautiful phase of all games. It 
gives a chance for appreciation of grace which 
is always desirable. Sometimes magnify “keep- 
ing step.” “We are members one of another” is 
easily emphasized in keeping step. In nothing 
does grace develop so surely as in rhythm. 

Emphasize marching. A.Grand Marclt should 
end all important occasions. In all marching 
make it a requirement that every one keep step. 
Emphasize putting down the left foot a little 
harder than the other, This is as important in 
church or community as in school. On every 
occasion there should be some marching. It 
magnifies unity and harmony which every church 
and community need. 


INTELLECTUAL GAMES. 


No game event is complete that does not have 
some opportunities to quicken mental activity. 
There are an almost limitless number of games 
that promote intellectual alertness. 

It is surprising how easily men and women get 
rusty intellectually. If there were no other rea- 
son for insisting upon Rural Recreation the in- 
tellectual influence would be ample reason for 
promoting it at public expense. No rural com- 
munity should be allowed to go stale intellec- 
tually. Every one knows what happens to an 
arm that is untised for any length of time. Every 
university graduate knows in how short a time 
he loses accuracy in figures, reliability in a 
foreign language if he does not keep in practice. 

Life in the country offers too few occasions 
for general intellectual activities. 

In Michigan Rural Recreation campaign they 
have many most compelling games that utilize 
general information, geographical places, _his- 
torical names of persons and ‘places, biographical 
names, and above all Biblical persons and places. 

The public service rendered by Rural Com- 
munity Recreation is so great that it should be 
fostered and supported by State and the Federal 
Government. 
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REMARKABLE RURAL SCHOOL SCHEME 


The State Department of Education of Maine 
has made a remarkable contribution to Rural 
Schoolhouse Architecture. State Superinten- 
dent Augustus O. Thomas is_ certainly 
highly fortunate in the men and women of his 
department. Among these A. W. Gordon, gen- 
eral agent for schools in the unorganized ter- 
ritory of Maine, who has worked out a plan for 
a one-room school that is a great contribution 
to rural school efficiency in all essential progres- 
sive phases of school and community activities. 

Mr. Gordon has planned a school building 
adaptable for any location, suitable for com- 
munity use, with room for all school activities, 
with modern conveniences, and at the same 
time by using the same space for different pur- 
poses, keeping the building down to reasonable 
dimensions and reasonable cost. 

The building may be placed in any location by 

making certain slight adaptations. The lighting 
comes in each instance either from the north- 
west, west, or southwest, which, according to the 
best authorities, is the best direction for lighting 
in northern latitude. While it may not be un- 
usual to place a rural school building side to the 
highway, the building is made attractive on all 
four sides, there being no blank walls as in the 
case of most school buildings. This is made 
possible without interfering with the proper 
lighting of the school room. This is practically 
a unilateral system of lighting, a small window 
in the left rear really affecting the lighting 
scheme very little, while a window to the left of 
the teacher’s desk is placed behind the partition 
so that it does not affect the lighting of the 
schoolroom except to provide light for the 
teacher which is usually overlooked. 
_ The plan of a vestibule entrance with the ward- 
robes on the side of the school room is a de- 
cided advantage. The vestibule simply pro- 
vides a means of protection for the schoolroom 
from direct outdoor drafts and cold. Ward- 
robes or coat rooms are for that purpose only 
and should never be loafing places for school 
children. The coat rooms are small but at the 
same time with sufficient space for the clothing 
of forty children. The coat rooms may be used 
either separately or as one room. From the 
position of the teacher’s desk, the teacher will 
be able to have an unobstructed view through 
the two coat rooms and of the schoolroom at 
the same time. This is a decided advantage. 

Another rather unique feature is provided for 
by the arrangement of the coat rooms so that 
they may be used as a playroom for small chil- 
dren during the stormy or cold weather after 
they have completed their work in school and 
would ordinarily be «ismissed. By leaving the 


upper half of the Dutch door of the girls’ ward- 
robe open, the teacher can easily keep an eye on 
the children using this as a playroom, and at the 
same time they would be out of sight of the pu- 
pils in the schoolroom. The upper half of this 
Dutch door has a glass panel so that it can be 
closed if the children are noisy. The teacher 
could still be able to observe their mavements. 

The combination stage and workroom is a~ 
new feature. This is large enough for a good’ 
size stage when school entertainments are given 
and at other times provides ample space for a 
school workroom, The end where the chimney 
is located is to be used for domestic arts and the 
other end used for manual training. The large 
closets at each end are a_ great convenience 
The partition doors will be closed except when 
this room is in use. There is a large black- 
board panel on the front of each of the doors 
and by arrangement of the steps, even the 
smallest tots will be able'to reach these boards. 

The stage is two and one-half feet high and by 
utilizing this space, it is possible to arrange for 
chemical toilets anda fuel room under the stage 
without a great deal of excavation. At the 
same time the chemical toilets will be placed be- 
low frost and thus the frequent difficulty in this 
connection avoided. The fuel room is of ample 
size and connected with the schoolroom through 
the boys’ toilet. This arrangement is cheaper 
than an attached outbuilding and, of course, it 
is much to be preferred. 

The plan is to use movable chair desks 
and to have folding opera seats for extra 
seating when the building is used for community 
purposes. At other times these can be placed 
in the storeroom which is of good size. 

Another feature is the use of casement win- 
dows which have many advantages for a school- 
room, but if the old style of window should be 
preferred, they can easily be used without any 
change of importance in the plans. There is 
ample blackboard space, and the blackboard is 
four feet and one-half in width, the bottom being 
twenty-seven inches from the floor. This gives 
fifty per cent. more blackboard than with the 
usual board of three feet in width, and is placed 
conveniently for use of all grades of pupils from 
the first grader to the tall boy in the eighth 
grade. 

Much is gained by the convenient and proper 
location of the heater and the position of the 
chimney and ventilating flue which provides for 
a proper circulation of the air. The smoke pipe 
is intentionally arranged to pass through the top 
of the stage but above the stage opening where 
it will not be observed from the schoolroom, ta 
assist m heating the workroom. 


The teacher needs a mirror around the curve of time to show what the child will nec@ 


by and by. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FOR JOURNAL READERS 


‘Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Ave. & 115th Street, New 


York City. 


"98. From March to June, ninety-eight high 

school spots from Journal readers were printed 
in this department. During the School Men’s 
and Publishers’ Exhibits conducted last summer 
by the Institute for Public Service and twenty 
publishers, opposite Columbia's dormitories for 
men, high school teachers from coast to coast 
expressed interest in this method of “making 
education’s best contagious.” Several of you 
promised to send high spots from your own 
schools this year. Won't you please start early 
by describing briefly some new forward step 
taken by yourself or your school? And please 
do not withhold a high spot simply because you 
are in a,junior high school. Anything is a high 
spot which is new, looks forward, and makes it 
easier for others to take forward steps. 

99. Etta B. Leighton, Civic Secretary of the 
National Security League is helping hundreds 
of high school teachers of history and civics, 
plan to study our national Constitution and 
practical ways of teaching civics. Besides, since 
war-time, service in helping a nation’s teachers, 
Miss Leighton has had experience in helping 
high school and junior high school children learn 
to think straight as citizens. 

100. Elementary social science is taught in 
the Evansville Junior High School, Evansville, 
Ind. It includes morals and manners. It even 
trains children in “one’s duty to the school and 
its various organizations.” The second term is 
given to vocations. For information-on this and 
on the use of controversial questions for de- 
veloping “intelligent patriotism and good citi- 
zenship,” address Superintendent L. B. Benezet, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

101. Self-made social standards for girls 
were summarized in resolutions by the girls of 
the West High School, Denver. How far these 
joint resolutions express the individual practice 
of Denver girls, this department is unable to 
state. The twenty-two tenets are passed on for 
discussion and for possible use elsewhere in 
courses in manners: 


HIGH TONED SCHOOL GIRLS IN DENVER. 


The West High School, Denver, girls have 
unanimously passed a series of resolutions which 
speak volumes for the sentiment of these young 
ladies. 

Resolved : 

1. We disapprove of extreme hair dress. 

2. We disapprove of the use of eyebrow pen- 
cil, lip stick, rouge and heavy face powder, 

3. We approve of clean, well-kept teeth as an 
aid to beauty and health. 

4. We believe that cleanliness is next to God- 
liness. 

5. We kelieve the chief harm in thin blouses 
comes from the improper and immodest under- 
garments. 


6. We do not condemn voiles and organdies, 
but we feel that georgettes and chiffons are un- 
suitable for school wear. 

7. We disapprove of soft, clinging materials 
which reveal the form. 

8. We disapprove of extreme low necks and 
formal evening gowns. 

9. We approve of dress lengths regulated 
to fit the physique of each individual. 

10. We disapprove of rolled, lace and fancy 
hose. 

11. We consider silk hose 
school wear. 

12. We believe school shoes should be well 
fitting and with a low heel as conducive to health. 

13. We approve of the pclicy of ‘hands off’ in 
friendships between boys and girls. 

14. We approve of proper dancing. 

15. Speech is more clever and interesting if 
devoid of slang. 

16. Gum chewing is disgusting and inartistic. 

17. We disapprove of. public dance halls and 
roller skating rinks. 

18. We believe in chaperons for all parties, 
indoors or out, including auto rides. 

19. We believe no girl should allow a boy to 
smoke in her presence. 

20, No well-bred girl will accept presents or 
rides from strangers. 

21. We consider it a point of honor not to 
participate in exaggeration and gossiping. 

22. Every girl who comes to school immod- 
estly dressed should be sent home by the auth- 
orities. 

102. The money value of a high school ed- 
ucation has been summarized in a series of 
articles by F. H. Close, county superintendent, 
Millersburg, Ohio. The basis of these stories is 
copied and of a kind that can and will be copied 
elsewhere. Superintendent Close has obtained 
letters from several prominent men who were 
reared in his county, but now live elsewhere. 
Father Otto H. Guenther wrote back to the boys 
and girls of his home county “Cet all other af- 
fairs, be they social or athletic, remain secondary 
while you are in high school. Do not confine 
your education to the mind alone, educate your 
soul as well. While the mind is acquiring chem- 
istry or geometry or French, let your soul busy 


unrece:sary for 


- itself with the acquisition of habits of diligence, 


honesty and kindness.” 

103. An exhibit in bread making was given 
by the domestic science class of Warehouse 
Point, Conn. The loaves were judged by two 
teams chosen from competitors. The teams 
consisted of members who had already shown 


some skill in judging. Foods were sold by the 
club members and a short program given. The 
story was published in 
News ‘issued by 
College. 


the Extension Service 


the Connecticut Agricultural 
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104. Spirited competition .between . high 
school boys and girls via%posters is reported 
from Wausau, Wis. The girls’ first poster 
asked the boys “if they did not want to remove 
their hats when indoors, and remove hats when 
talking to us, remember doors are heavy, etc.” 
Immediately after this poster appeared, the boys 
put up one asking girls to be more observing, 
“remember that cigarettes are better than the lip- 
stick, ete.” The girls responded: “Investigation 
shows that three high school girls use lipsticks. 
How many boys smoke cigarettes? Also, Boys, 
we do not use lipsticks in your presence. Why 
do you smoke cigarettes in our?” The Wiscon- 
sin Journal says of this competition: “It is a 
great service to have all the pupils in a school 
thinking about ways and means of illustrating in 
a striking way good qualities of conduct and 
good habits in intellectual work.” , 

105. High school recruiting is being done for 
high school and elementary children in Dallas, 
Texas, by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
It held a special Educational Week from August 
29 to September 5,,when ministers, luncheon 
clubs, young people’s organizations, newspapers, 
and personal workers urged high school students 
to stick it out until they gradwate and urged ele- 
mentary children to go to and stay through 
high school. From all over the country, mater- 
ial was sought which would be “inspirational, 
convincing and instructive.” For information 
write to Scott Hardy, chairman, Educational 
Committee, Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

This organization distributed last year 5,000 
copies of “Why Graduate” a reprint of Dr. Win- 
ship’s editorial in the Journal of Education, 
which is issued in a small pamphlet by the Insti- 
tute of Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam avenue, 
New York City. 

106. A fifteen year old American boy travell- 
ing in France found time to write home the fol- 
lowing observation on ‘his first week, which some 
high school teachers would, it is feared, not 
mark A: 

“I love France very much for it seems no one 
under 90 has 2 work. All thru the country we 
see no one but ancient women moving in the 
day time ... 

“All the villages are built on one Main Street 
with the farms behind the houses. There is al- 
Ways a store, a blacksmith shop, a million year 
old church and a number of small one-story 
thatched-roof houses which have stood there 
since Noah said: ‘We have met the enemy and 
they are ours.’ : 

“At our pension are Mrs. Blank, an English 
woman of about middle age, who speaks wonder- 
ful French if the object of this language is to 
make me laugh; an Englishman who has had 
more experience than I have ever known, except 
Bill Lightnin’, in the snow and mud, under fire, 
lost for days surrounded by Germans, etc.: two 
Spaniards studying for diplomatic careers in the 
cafes and at the races; and last but not least an 
American girl. I won't say anything about her 


for there’s not enough paper in the house and I 
wouldn’t want to just’ start. « 

“We left Paris in the car and escaped the 
raging torrents of traffic by fully 0.000031 of a 
hair’s breadth. We stopped first at Fontainbleu 

We went on to a burg called P 
just in time to get some delightfully rotten meat 
which nearly nicked me for a row of mile- 


. Stones 


“After that we gave the cathedral of Orleans 
the O. O. and skidded on thru the dust to Blois. 
The roads are not paved but are very smooth and 
unusually dry considering there hasn’t been an 
inch of rain for three months, 

“Uncle drives very well except that he has no 
control over the car. It just runs, after some 
trouble getting it started, and he tries to steer 
clear of whatever obstacles we may encounter. 

“We were met at the gate by Mme. R who 
found, to her intense surprise and stupefaction, 
all three of us boys had grown since 1913. How- 
ever, we came out of her affectionate greetings 
alive and passed on to the merry eloquence of 

107. The senior edition of the Batesville, 
Arkansas School News was gotten out in June. 
This book had sixteen pages, including two 
pages, with the seniors’ pictures. OT the fown of 
Batesville itself. the senior edition listed twenty- 
one high spots, which page concluded: “Aren't 
you glad that vou live here?” One page was 
given to the subject “High School Pays High.” 
Interviews with seniors told what each was plan- 
ning to do, the usual answer being: college. The 
superintendent's letter tei!s what education costs 
and concludes: “We have done the best we could 
with what we had, If we had more—and you 
think the children are worth it—we could do 
better.” 

108. “Bound yourself—a complete education 
will help you to your career.” is a heading of 
the attractive folder issued by Central Michigan 
Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. The fifth 
reason given for going’ to this school is: “The 
best possible investment of your time for the two 
or four golden years following your graduation 
from high school.” On six pages there are 
eight attractive cuts with the statement of what 
graduates can hope to earn, i.e., up to $2,000 the 
first year out of normal school, and what it costs, 
i.e. $300 to $400 a year. 

109. School credit for outside work has been 
developed extensively by Waupun, Wis., High 
School. In these days of “project, project, 
everywhere, nor yet a thing to do” this eastward 
movement of an Oregon idea is helpful. For 
detai!s, consult Principal W. C. McNelly. 


110. An approach to geometry that is gradual 


enough to make high school neophytes think 


the subject within their comprehension has been 
worked out for the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
High School. Address Rolland Smith, Central 
High School. Springfie'd, Mass. 

111. **High Schools of New York” is the 
title of a 224 page book, prepared by the High 
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School Teachers’ Association. It has ten chap- 
ters including an alphabetical list of last year’s 
high school teachers. A number of questions 
are answered about what high schools teach, the 
present trend of high school teaching, salary 
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schedules, teachers’ retirement system, etc. Dr, 
Clyde R. Jeffords of the Newtown High School 
Elmhurst, and Claude F. Walker of the 
High School are the 
is $2.00. 


Boys’ 
editors. The price 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


It is highly important that every state in the 
Union be estimated educationally in view of its 
relative conditions. In no case is this more im- 
portant than in an estimate of South Carolina. It 
is an outrage to put South Carolina into any list 
with other States on any basis of financial sup- 
port of schools. It is as unfair as to judge a 
Hereford on a dairy record. 


South Carolina is shy in great natural re- 
sources of mines, forests, rich grazing areas; in 
accessibility of mountain scenery ; in inland fish, in 
lakes and streams; in seashore resorts of beach, 
boating and yachting to attract young women 
with physical charms and old men with millions, 
all of which would make easy tax money. 


South Carolina lacks great east and west rail- 
road systems to create centers of railroad man- 
agers and railroad shops. This also makes un- 
usually large areas in the mountains and_ shore 
plains shut off from progressive ifdustries and 
modern social and civic movements. 

South Carolina is distinctively an agricultural 
State but largely of one-crop agriculture, and a 
crop with uncontrollable pest liability and soil ex- 
hausting features and slight opportunity to profit 
by crop rotation. Tragically the price of her crop 
is determined by conditions over which she has 
no control. 

South Carolina’s undue proportion of negro 
population has no important redeeming feature in 
her educational functioning. It must never be 
overlooked in any estimate of South Carolina’s 
financial situation that Savannah, Augusta, and 
Atlanta, Charlotte and Wilmington are enriching 
themselves from South Carolina’s trade and indus- 
tries while she has nothing to reciprocate by 
benefiting from other states. 


Against these odds the pluckiest people in the 
New World are waging a winning campaign. In 
no state is there a higher social standard or a bet- 
ter civic spirit. In no state is the teaching force 
from homes of higher culture, and nowhere do 
teacher training institutions and the state and 
city department of education do more to serve 
the homes of the people than in South Carolina. 
Nowhere does a dollar of tax money go farther in 
benefiting young and old. in school and out, than 
in South Carolina. 

If South Carolina could be rated on a scale of 
results according to conditions, of teacher char- 
acter and culture inheritance, of what a dollar of 
school tax represents of school sacrifice and of 


heroic devotion to schoiariy ideals she would 
shine with several stars oi first magnitude. 

Whenever and wherever South Carolina stands 
low in education it is because of the stupidity of 
those who have no standards of measurements 
except those that represent a brainless method of 
seeing only bulk and weight, using averages in- 
stead of personalities, measuring the chaff with 
the wheat giving it the same value. 

WINTHROP COLLEGE. 


At Rock Hill, President D. B. Johnson has 
demonstrated the possibilities of South Carolina 
when an opportunity has been afforded by out- 
side financial assistance to utilize the native 
ability of students and teachers. 

There is a remarkable college campus at Win- 
throp. The equipment is wonderfully complete 
and the scholastic standards and. professional 
ideals are nowhere better than at Winthrop. 
The faculty is practically all South Carolina 
talent, educated in various universities of the 
country. The student body is from the best 
homes of the state with best native blood of 
America. It is an institution of highest morale 
with marked social culture. 

And, nowhere, so far as we know, does a col- 
lege do so much by way of service to all phases 
ot life in the state as does Winthrop. — This 
summer there have been short courses for Home 
Demonstration Clubs attended by 400 rural 
women and girls; a conference of city superin- 
tendents and principals; a short course for 
methers with their babies; a conference of rural 
community nurses and hospital workers: a con- 
ference of state-wide women’s organizations 
and state Sunday School workers. 

This summer a course in Sunday School Or- 
ganization and Religious Pedagogy was given 
for credit. 

The course occupied a full six weeks with daily 
recitations, library references and collateral 
readings. It will be accepted by the State De- 
partment of Education as a credit toward the 
extension of teachers’ certificates. J.eon C. 
Palmer, general superintendent of the South 
Carolina Sunday School Association, with his 
associates on the employed staff of the assocta- 
tion, gave the course, and certificates of recogni- 
tion were given by the association. 

Over one hundred and eighty students took 
the course. 

The religious atmosphere of the college is 
unprecedented. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association is a prominent feature of the college 
activities. 
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THE PROJECT METHOD— (Il) 


BY MINETTA L. WARREN 


Critic Teacher, Marr Practice School, Detroit, Michigan. 


DOES THE PROJECT METHOD CONFLICT 
WITH ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES? 

In the first paper upon the project method, an 
attempt was made to define, as clearly as pos- 
sible, the theory of project instruction. 

In this paper I shall try to prove that there is 
no conflict between the project method, clothed 
and in its right mind, and the teachings of such 
authorities as Dewey, McMurry, Bagley, Thorn- 
dike, Strayer and others. It is only in its mis- 
use that educational principles are violated. 

Following this, I wish to write down a plain 
account of a project worked out last fall in one 
of the geography classes which I am teaching. 

First: Is there a conflict between project 
teaching and accepted educational principles? 

In project teaching and learning, the child is 
confronted by a situation which may or may not 
be created by the teacher, and which results in a 
felt need, this, in turn leading to a purpose, 
which, carried out, will satisfy that need. 

In Dewey’s How To Think, we find that think- 
ing also originates in a felt need, followed by a 
desire, or purpose, to satisfy that need. 

In project teaching, following the purpose, 
comes the planning, in order that the purpose 
may be carried out. In thinking, as set forth 
by Dr. Dewey, after the feeling of need, comes 
the collection of data, which coincides with the 
planning in project learning. In the latter, fol- 
lowing the planning, comes the execution of that 
plan, which corresponds to the solution of the 
difficulty, the third step in thinking. The last 
step in the project, is judging. At this point 
the child looks back and determines whether his 
purpose has been accomplished to his own sat- 
isfaction, or whether he must do more planning 
and more executing before a result which is 
satisfying is attained. , 

The fourth, and last step in thinking is verifi- 
cation, similar to judging in our project work. 
The parallelism is complete between — thinking 
and the project method, rightly understood. 

We must not conclude, however, that these 
four steps necessarily follow in fixed order, 
either in project teaching or in thinking, such 
as the complete plan, then the entire execution 
of that plan, with all the judging deferred until 
the end. On the contrary, unless the plan is a 
very simple one, perhaps too easily and quickly 
executed, more or less revision of the plan will 
be necessary as the work proceeds, and judg- 
ment will constantly enter into both the plan and 
its execution; but there should also be a final 
judgment, when the class, collectively and indi- 
vidually, asks itself, “Has my purpose been ae- 
complished? If not, what shall I do to satisfy 
myself that the work is done ag well as J am cap- 

able of doing it?” 


If we are agreed that there is complete har- 
mony between the laws of thinking and the steps 
in the project method, let us consider the first 
four factors in How to Study and Teaching how 
to Study, by Dr. McMurry. The first factor 
mentioned is provision for specific purpose. This 
corresponds to the feeling of need, resulting in 
the purpose to do, as stated by Dr. Kilpatrick in 
his monograph upon the Project Method, and by 
Dr. Dewey in How To Think, 

The second factor given by Dr. McMurry in 
how to study, is the supplementing of thought. 
This answers perfectly, it seems to me, to the 
collecting of data in thinking, and to planning in 
the project work, 

His third factor is the organization of ideas, 
corresponding to the sifting out and organizing 
of the data in thinking, and to the revision and 
execution of the plan in carrying out the project, 
and to the final organization and use of results, 
when the execution is finished. 

Dr. McMurry’s fourth factor 
worth of ideas, which agrees with verification, 
tne fourth and last step in thinking, and to 
judging, the fourth and last step in the project. 

The remaining four factors which Dr. Me- 
Murry gives in teaching how to study, are, 
memorizing, the using of ideas, provision for a 
tentative attitude toward knowledge, and pro- 
vision for individuality, all of which fall in line 
perfectly with the project method. 

Again, the four steps in thinking, the four 
employed in using the project method and the 
eight factors in teaching how to study, har- 
monize perfectly with the very simple outline of 
work given some years ago by Dr. Bagley: What 
am I going to do? How am I going to do it? 
Have I done it? 

After all has been said and done, teaching by 
whatever method, ig using common sense and in- 
telligence, profiting by the experience of the 
past, by observation of the work of others and 


is judging the 


by wide and thoughtful reading; and_ these, 
fused inte one by a genuine, native desire to 
teach and understanding of child nature, 


which enables us to see the situation from the 
standpoint of the child. 

Getting his point of view means that the 
teacher must be blessed with some imagination 
and with the memory of her own childhood, 

Thorndike says, “Situation and response ar2 
the elements of human behavior. The child’s 
responses consist of feeling, thought or action.” 
That, it seems to me, is all that the project 
method is, the situation which confronts the 
child, and the response which he makes to that 
situation, as he purposes, plans, executes and 
judges, It is what he does, not how he does it, 
Consequently, it is not really a method, It jg 
teaching and learning through projects, 
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‘terested in collecting pictures, 


Dr. Kilpatrick asserts that one of the reasons 
for using the project method is that it is the 
typical unit of the worthy life in a democratic 
society. Here again is complete agreement. 

The project method falls into line perfectly, it 
would seem, with the educational principles 
given us by some of our best known authorities; 
with the four steps in thinking, with the three 
laws of learning and with the essential factors in 
study. It provides for self-government, when 
the pupils are ready for it, for self-activity, for 
correlation, for the socialized recitation, for the 
developmental lesson, the deductive lesson, the 
inductive lesson, and for shop work, and it will 
take care of necessary skills. 

Project teaching has its dangers. ‘These 
will be considered in a later paper, and the re- 
maining part of this article will be devoted to 
the statement of a project worked out during 
the present year by a fifth class studying South 
America. 


A STUDY OF COFFEE. 


Situation : 

An attempt had been made to socialize our 
study of this interesting continent by relating it 
to our own lives. The class had been much in- 
clippings, and 
magazine articles, and particularly in __ listing 
articles from South America which they found in 
their own homes. The father of one of the boys 
traveled for a coffee house and gave us consider- 
able interesting information not otherwise ob- 
tainable; gave us pictures, samples of different 
kinds of coffee, roasted and unroasted, and the 
children asked if they might not make a coffee 
plantation. A few preferred to work out the 
rubber industry, but it was decided by the class 
in favor of the coffee plantation. 

Purpose : 

To make, upon two large tables, as good a 
representation of the coffee industry of Brazil 
as they were capable of making in the space al- 
lowed, and within a reasonable time, so that 
other work would not be encroached upon. 

Plan: 

It was decided that there were certain things 
in the carrying out of the project which could 
be done only by the boys, and still others which 
lay quite within the sphere of the girls; so, two 
committees were formed, one consisting entirely 
of the boys in the room, while the girls com- 
prised the other one. Chairmen were elected 
and they each chose a smaller committee of 
seven. These committees met after school, 
planned in a general way, gave a report to the 
entire class, received suggestions from it and 
made changes in the plan when the committee 
at large,—the entire room,—deemed it wise. 
Narrative: 

The plan agreed to by the class did not run 
with perfect smoothness, and discussions and re- 
visions were necessary. For instance, the chil- 
dren decided at first upon getting a dozen or 
more jointed dolls about three and one-half 
inches tall and- dressing them as men and women 
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to pick the coffee, work in the factories, load the 
coffee on the boat, etc.: but although they 
searched assiduously, the jointed dolls were all 
too large and too expensive. One of the boys 
reported that in the Ladies’ Home Journal in- 
structions for making clothes-pin dolls were 
given, so some of these were made and brought 
to school. The children smiled at their attenuated 
proportions and thought better ones could be 
made of clay, but one or two were saved because 
it was agreed that they could reach the top-most 
branches of the coffee tree, which are kept 
pruned back to the height of eight or ten feet. 

It was then decide that clay dolls would not do, 
for, when hardened, their arms would not move. 
Then modeling wax, of which several pupils had 
boxes, was suggested, and worked to a charm, 
results being surprisingly good, although it 
must be admitted that a few of the countenances 
expressed great originality upon the part of their 
creators. 

Both boys and girls made the dolls. The 
girls dressed them from _ pictures, made little 
bags to hold the coffee, got small twigs shaped 
like trees, being careful to take only one or two 
from a single tree, clother them with crepe pa- 
per foliage. and, as it was nearing Thanksgiving, 
used cranberries for coffee berries. 

The boys made the necessary buildings, tables, 
chutes, a fine boat to carry the coffee, a dock, a 
cement platform about a foot square, upon which 
to dry the coffee, tiny wooden rakes for raking 
it into piles at night, and brought tracks, cars, 
engine and a transformer. 

We had nearly finished our study of the coffee 
plantation before the pupils began to embody 
their ideas in external form; and_ while they 
were working after school and at home, we went 
on to other subjects, the teacher, in this parti- 
cular case, taking no part in the working out of 
the project, except to encourage the children 
when they met with difficulties, to make occa- 
sional interested inquiries, or to give her opinion 
when the chairman came to her to ask which she 
considered the better of two plans. Thus she 
became the consulting expert; but she was not 
idly waiting, for other work was in progress in 
which she was taking an crtive part. 

When the day came that the pupils announced 
themselves as ready, the recitation period was 
given up to the final execution of the plan. The 
children had prepared the program. One pupil 
gave an interesting account of the history of 
coffee, another summarized the work which we 
had had, from the picking of the coffee berries 
to the time the beverage appears upon the table, 
giving the main points, in order, and leaving out 
unnecessary details. Then the chairmen of the 
two committees told what each committee had 
done, and called upon yarious members of the 
class to assemble the parts of the project. 

The night before, some of the _ boys had re- 
mained, spliced two large suit boxes to fit the 
top of the table, fille] these with moist — sand, 
placed the cement platform at what they consid- 
ered the proper spot in the sand, and decided ~ 
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where they were going to place the tracks, so 
that no time would be lost the next day in bring- 
ing together the results of the project. 

As the chairmen called upon the ones who had 
made the trees, these pupils came forward and 
placed the trees in the sand across one end of 
the box. Then those who had made and 
dressed the dolls, placed some of them under the 
trees, reaching up to pick the berries, some on 
the cement platform raking up the -coffee, and 
others in the factory sorting the coffee as it 
came down the chutes, allowing the perfect 
beans to fall through holes in the tables into bags 
fastened beneath. 

The boys set up their tracks, placed engines 
and cars filled with bags of coffee, turned on the 
electricity and the train sped from the plantation 
on the Brazilian plateau down to Santos where it 
came to a standstill on the dock. Here, on a 
lower, adjoining table covered with blue paper 
and glass, was the broad Atlantic, and here the 
load was transferred to a boat which lay there, 
ready to carry its cargo from the greatest coffee 
port in the world to other world ports where it 
was needed. 

Comment : 

As to the final judgment of the class, the chil- 
dren were much pleased with the results, but 
some of the boys wished to erect another build- 
ing where the pulping machines do their work, 
and where the berries are washed and their skins 
removed. It was decided that, as this was be- 
yond the ability of the class it would be better 


not to waste time in attempting the impossible; 
that all that they had planned had been executed 
remarkably well and that we might consider this 
particular project ended; but the interest had 
been so great that the children immediately ex- 
pressed a desire to work out a project on rubber, 
Values: 

1. It gave the pupils an opportunity to test 
their theoretical knowledge by attempting to 
work it out concretely. 

2. It furnished a means of reviewing and 
summarizing the work from a new standpoint 
which served to vitalize the old knowledge and 
make it enjoyable, 

3. One peculiar lad, who had manifested no 
interest in his work, was suddenly roused to 
great activity; said he wished he “could always 
make things,” found where his knowledge of 
how to construct was inadequate,—because he 
had not read carefully,—and was obliged to con- 
sult his books several times, thus learning that 
attentive, thoughtful reading is a means to the 
end which he desired; and from that time he 
showed much greater interest in his work. 

4. It fixed important points as ordinary drill 
work could not have done. 

5. It led to a desire to work out other pro- 
jects. 

6. It brought home to each child, | believe, 
the feeling that the lives of the people of South 
America touch very closely his own individual 
life, and thus it served to socialize his work. 

7. Everyone enjoyed it. 


THE PRESIDENT ON EDUCATION 


WARREN G. HARDING 


We have just awakened to the fact that the education of the 
American child has fallen below the standard necessary for the protection 
of our future. We have to face the fact that our school teachers are 
underpaid; that in physical training, in the teaching of American civil 
government and American history, in the principles of Americanism 
and of Americanization we have been deplorably delinquent. 
where is there more cause for alarm than in the fact that the rural- 
school term is far too short and that four-fifths of the rural schools are 
one-teacher schools, resulting in hasty and careless teaching, and that the 
opportunity for country boys and girls to have high-school education is 
all too slight * * * We owe it to the childhood of the Nation and the 
childhood of the agricultural district of our land to place at its dis- 
posal the utmost in educational facilities. 


But no- 
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THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


Never has a school year opened with so much 
of hope and cheer as does the year 1921-22. 
Education was never so genuinely alive as it is 
now. ‘Teachers never had as near adequate sal- 
aries as now. State associations were never as 
efficiently equipped for service either in official 
personality or in office administration. The 
‘National Education Association has never been 
a tenth part as well organized to serve the 
teachers and the children, the community and the 
nation as it is today, 

The normal schools have never had any such 
vision of opportunity and responsibility as now. 
Twice as many of them have collegiate - pri- 
vileges as they had two years ago. Universities 
and colleges are appreciating opportunities for 
service to the cause of professional education as 
never before. 

Parent-Teachers Associations, Mothers’ 
Clubs, Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lion Clubs and 
Chambers of Commerce are all boosting the 
schools. 

Teachers have more public influence than ever 
before, and Woman Suffrage puts education in 
an entirely different class in municipal and state 
affairs. 

The curriculum is more elastic, the children 
have greater opportunities for responsibility. 
There are more things to make one rejoice that 
he is in the educational game than ever before. 

This is not saying that there are danger sig- 
nals. It is a time to watch the signals carefully. 
There are suspicions of feaf as well as of cheer, 
but there is nothing that stout hearts cannot 
meet heroically and successfully. 

United we stand, divided we fall. 
a long pull, a strong pull, a pull all together. 


Here’s for © 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


There are more than a quarter of a million 
trustees of rural schools in the United States. 

“A Neglected Factor,” President N. D. Sho- 
walter of the State Normal School of Cheney, 
Washington, calls them, and he is the only per- 
son whom we know who has demonstrated any 
adequate appreciation of their responsibility. He 
is certainly the only one who has offered them 
any adequate aid in solving their problems. 

A quarter of a million men and women serv- 
ing without any financial recognition, often 
jeopardizing friendships in the neighborhood, is 
a great patriotic body. 

Who can estimate their opportunity, 
less measure their responsibility? 

There are millions of boys and girls who are 
to be the men and women to vote taxes, to pay 
the taxes, build roads and schoolhouses, elect 
town, county and state officers, congressmen, 
senators and president, 

Individually a country-raised boy has muchj 
more political influence through life than the 
ordinary city-raised boy. He thinks much more 
about the problems involved in public appro- 
priations and in public service. He is more 
likely to vote independently and more likely to 
vote his convictions. 

As a rule a school trustee in country districts 
serves long enough to hire and fire from five to 
ten teachers, and he has to hear all the criti- 
cism regarding every teacher, and no_ ruraf 
teacher ever escapes critics. Her dress is too 
long or too short, her ears are covered or un- 
covered, she is too religious or not religious 
enough, she dances or does not dance, is too 
social or not social enough. 

A rural school trustee is absolutely indispen- 
sable to the education of millions of country 
children and there is no provision for the pre- 
paration of any one for any of the responsibili- 
ties that he must assume. 

In several states one day in a year is set apart 
for two or three addresses which are often more 
irritating than inspiring. It is the exception 
when half of the trustees of a county spend a 
whole day at such a meeting for their enlighten- 
ment. 

It is not only the fact that these men and 
women have the responsibility but they are the 
only persons in the district who have any op- 
portunity to be of service in this way. 

President Showalter has prepared the only 
book* we kn:w, and it is a wonderfully valuable 
book, and there is no provision for supplying 
these trustees with this book unless these un- 
salaried men will buy it themselves, as many of 
them are doing. “The Neglected Factor” af- 
fords an opportunity for the doing of something 
well worth while to show these quarter of a mil- 
lion trustees that they are no longer to be 
neglected. 


much 


*“A Handbook for Rural School Officers.” By N. D. 
Showalter, president of the State Normal School, Cheney, 
Washington, published in the Riverside Textbooks in 
Education, by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Why not have this problem attended to this 
school year? A little help to a quarter of a mil- 
lion rural .trustees would loom large in total ser- 
vice to education. 


a 


Detroit announces that in January there will be 
a seat for every pupil in the public schools of 
the city. The Detroit News says this is the first 
time in recent years that any large city in the 
United States has been able to make such a 
promise six months ahead. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


The trustees of rural schools need the leader- 
ship of a superintendent who is a leader. 

The first great need. in a superintendent of 
country schools, whether he be a county super- 
intendent as in most states, or a district superin- 
tendent as in a few states, is that he take from 
the local trustees the vexation of dealing di- 
rectly with teachers and with the complaints of 
parents about teachers. 

The superintendent of many schools cannot 
feel the irritation of any one case as much as a 
trustee must feel it who has only one teacher and 
criticisms of her. Then it will be a few days be- 
tween the time a complaint is made and the time 
a superintendent can hear them and people are 
not likely to be as demonstrative to a stranger 
as to a neighbor. 

Secondly, the superintendent of country 
schools thinks in larger units than does the lo- 
cal trustee. He must think in the county as a 
unit, and he is likely to think of several neighbor- 
ing counties as a unit and possibly of the state 
as a unit. 

A superintendent of county schools in the very 
nature of the case must virtually have in mind 
various kinds of communities. If he be a county 
superintendent his office is at the courthouse 
and he gets a business atmosphere at least for a 
day or two every week. This makes it impos- 
sible for him to think in the interest of any one 
class in the community. 

The superintendent of country schools meets 


with professional school people, goes to conven-- 


tions, hears speakers with large visions, and 
reads professional books and magazines. 

He brings to the children of the community an 
atmosphere of information and inspiration that 
no one else can bring. There is no way to esti- 
mate his value to the children, to their parents, to 
the morale of all the rural communities. 

There are thousands of these superintendents 
of country schools in the United States and they 
have increased their efficiency and influence im- 
mensely in the last few years. 

There are not the same number of other men 
and women who are exercising as great a direct 
influence upon the lives of men and women and 
of children who are to be men and women as do 


these thousands of superintendents of country 
schools. 


2i1 
NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY* 


There are several phases in American history, 
incidental to be sure, but nontheless interesting, 
which were never known until the publication of 
the Life and Public Service of Artemas Ward by 
his greatgrandson, Artemas Ward, 50 Union 
square, New York. We can think of no one so 
entitled to a prominent place in American mili- 
tary and civic service who has found so slight a 
place in history. 

Artemas Ward was the commander-in-chief of 
the army from its first collection until after the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and he was superceded by 
Washington, primarily because Washington was 
a Virginian. 

There is no attempt in this notable volume to 
magnify Ward’s military leadership or capacity 
as equal to that which Washington developed but 
it is easy to see from “original sources” that he 
was a commander with much wisdom. 

Nowherg else can one get as vivid and at the 
same time as absolutely correct a view of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, the fortifying of Dorches- 
ter Heights, and of Shay’s Rebellion as in this 
book. In the first he was a commander of the 
army,.and in the second he played an important 
part, and in the last h: was a noble champion of 
law and order. 

The story told of Shay’s Rebellion is a tragic 
revelation of the ease with which “the best 
citizens” can be so fanatically crazed that armed 
resistance to law is easy. In these after-war 
days it were well if every American would read 
the sixty pages reciting the experiences of 
Artemas Ward from 1783 to 1787, showing as it 
does how little poise many persons have when 
the strain of war is off. 

So exhaustless has been Mr. Martyn’s search 
for the truth and such opportunities have been 
available through the collections of this remark- 
able family that Mr. Martyn is able to present 
much historical information never before avail- 
able, 

Artemas Ward was a good schoolmaster in 
Groton, Massachusetts, in 1748; a good store- 
keeper in Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, 1749-51. 
He was commissioned Justice of the Peace in 
1750, and served as Justice and Judge until 1798, 
a year before he died. He was captain and 
major in the county militia in 1750 and served in 
peace and war till 1783, and was the only com- 
mander-in-chief of the army except Washington. 
He was elected representative for Shrewsbury in 
1751, and was frequently in Legislative Halls in 
the colonial, state and national capital until two 
years before his death. ; 

Few men were as uniformly in public  ser- 
vice for the last half of the eighteenth century as 
was Artemas Ward, and the story of his life 
furnishes a personal flavor to all the activities of 
those years not otherwise available. 

The book is easy reading because of its style 


*“The Life of Artemas Ward, The First Commander- 
in-Chief of the American Revolution.” By Charles 
Martyn. Cloth. Illustrated. 335 pages. Artemas Ward, 
New York, 50 Union Square, 
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and what one reads therein is sure to abide in 
memory because of the way it is tied up with per- 
sons and events with which all are familar. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Every dollar put into a country school goes 
further in community morale and in the making 
of good Americans than that same tax dollar put 
into any other function. 

Country schools may be small, they may be 
poorly supported, the teachers may be young and 
untrained, but it would not be easy to find a 
country school in which the little money spent 
does not pay a big dividend. 

The country school is the only thing that func- 
tions everywhere in rural communities. It is 
indispensable. 

The better the schools, the better they pay, 
but any country school pays. 

Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, than whom there is no 
better authority, says that the People’s High 
Schools of Denmark, going back for more than 
fiity years, have been the vitalizing influence in 
the rehabilitation of Denmark. 

Dr. Butterfield says: “The most complete ex- 
ample of agricultural rehabilitation in the world, 
the most complete example of co-operative agri- 
culture in the world, was brought about not pri- 
marily by the teaching of practical agriculture, 
although that was a part of it, but by the spirit 
infused into an entire people by schools that 
taught not one iota of vocational education or 
technical instruction.” That was Denmark’s 
fifty years of rural education. 


<> + 


In Pennsylvania the state pays fifty per cent. 
of the minimum salaries prescribed for rural 
teachers. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT’S PAY 


The qualifications of county superintendents 
have increased beyond measurement and with 
this improvement in qualification comes their ap- 
preciation by positions that pay more. Last 
year San Diego County, Del Norte County, and 
Imperial County, all in California, rejoiced in the 
fact that they had really prize winning county 
superintendents, but the schools opened this year 
without the men who were making the counties 
famous, F. F. Martin, B F. Enyeart and J. M. 
Hamilton, are practically on incomes double that 
which was paid them as county superintendents. 

Sometime, great counties, boasting of their 
wealth, will appreciate the fact tha: the best in- 
vestment a county can make is the payment of 
salaries that will keep the best equipped men and 
women in their service as county superinten- 
dents, 

Lake County, Indiana, is a noble example of 
the better way. F. L. Heighway, long time su- 
perintendent of the county, looked wistfully at 
the state superintendency a few years ago. This 
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year when Dr. L. N. Hines went to the presid- 
ency of the State Teachers’ College of Terre 
Haute, there were those who suggested Heigh- 
way. “No, I thank you,” said Heighway. The 
county pays him $4,500 and he is on the State 
Board of Education. The county superinten- 
dents must be and will be more decently paid, 
There will be more counties like Lake County, 
Indiana. 


ad 


VITALIZING COUNTRY LIFE 


In this issue of the Journal of Education we 
devote much space to Rural Schools as in- 
fluenced by the school trustees and superinten- 
dent. This is neither accidental nor incidental. 
We hope to make the Journal of Education of 
supreme interest and value in the improvement 
of American life domestically, industrially, so- 
cially and religiously. 

People in the country, notably those directly 
interested in country schools, need to be given 
a relish for profitable professional reading. Life 
on the farm and in the home-on-the-farm is 
never done. There is no such thing as an eight- 
hour day or a ten-hour day. There is no such 
thing as sitting down for the fun of it. When 
tired out they will sit down but not to read. 

Teachers rarely have a comfortable room in 
which to read. The little time they have is too 
often all needed for the tedious duties for the 
next day. They often read professionally from 
a sense of duty, and too often they have nothing 
that appeals to them as a relish, 

We propose to have a page a week of the 
livest kind of relishable professional reading. 
Material that the county superintendent or dis- 
trict superintendent needs, that he can read in a 
half hour; that he can pass along to the teacher 
with the understanding that she shall at once 
give a half hour to it and pass it onto the 
trustee. 

We have tried out the idea in “High Spots for 
High Schools.” It is a great success. It is a 
revelation of meeting a real need. In these 
busy days readers require the kernel of the 
wheat. 

It has been easy to put in a page a week that 
which is vitally new in high school life. 

Tt will be equally so for rural schools. 
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VACATION HIGH SPOTS 


In the issue of September 29, the Journal of 
Education will specialize on “Vacation Glean- 
ings,” as we specialize on Country Life in this 
issue, as we shall specialize on City School Ad- 
ministration next week, and we shall specialize 
on High Schools September 22. 

If you, yes, you, had anything especially in- 
teresting in your vacation will you send it to us? 
It should reach us by September 18. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, Massachusetts 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education, is 
chairman of a committee of fifteen, that has pre- 
pared the most discriminating “Junior High 
School Manual,” that has been published. It is 
published by the Massachusetts Department of 
Education. Dr. Kingsley’s course at the Har- 
vard Summer School was one of the high spots 
of the session. 

HAVEN McCLURE, secretary of the English 
Council, Indiana State Teachers’ Association, in 
“The Contents of the New Testament,” (Mac- 
millan Company), has achieved a peculiarly clear 
and orderly arrangement of the contents of the 
New Testament. This has been possible by ap- 
plying present-day methods of literary and _his- 
torical research to New Testament documents, 

JOHN LUND, superintendent, Winsted, Con- 
necticut, established an opportunity room last 
year and this year he is to have three. He ex- 
plained to the Rotarians that the “opportunity” 
room is for pupils who are temporarily retarded 
through causes other than mental deficiency. A 
pupil is sick or comes from another school or 
needs to make up wasted time. He gets an op- 
portunity to get into step educationally. Dur- 
ing the past year about eighty boys and girls 
spent from two weeks to two or three months in 
the “opportunity” room and in most cases re- 
gained the status which under other conditions 
they would have lost. Superintendent Lund ap- 
peals directly to the people for whatever is 
needed and so far he gets it. 

E. L. LUTHER, Rhinelander, Oneida County, 
Wisconsin, in 1910 was the first county agent in 
the United States. He came from the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture. In 1910, fewer than 
one-half of the 688 farms were unstumped clear- 
ings. Not one-fourth of them really supported 
a family. Largely through the influence of Mr. 
Luther fifty-eight per cent. of the land was 
cleared and planted in ten years; many farms are 
now widely known for their seed grains, silos, 
pure bred and grade cows. In 1910, there was 
not a field of pure bred standard potatoes in the 
county. In 1920, the potato growers of Oneida 
County have the most extensive and_ scientific 
knowledge and the most practical management 
of any equal group to be founded anywhere in the 
world. In 1915, at the National Potato Show 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, Oneida County, gave 
Wisconsin the leadership of all states in the Un- 
ion. In the short space of ten years the pioneers 
of Oneida county have made more real agricul- 
tural progress than have the farmers of any equal 
portion of the United States made in any quarter 
of a century before. 


_ CHARLES S. FOOS, superintendent, Read- 
ing, Pa., maintains his leadership among city 
Superintendents, developing many safe and sane 
schemes for having the schools serve the com- 
munity through boys clubs, garden projects, 
athletics, educational guidances, etc, 


CLARENCE N. FLOOD, who resigns the 
superintendency of Braintree to associate him- 
self with a publishing house, has made a fine 
record in progressive education, especially in 
having the schools serve the community. 

JOSEPH KENEDY, dean of school of edu- 
cation, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, is the dean of professional educators in 
the state. He has been dean of the school of 
education through several administrations. 

LUCY L. W. WILSON, principal of South 
Philadelphia High School for girls, has heen 
among the leaders in highly progressive second- 
ary education, both scholastically and in inspir- 
ing girls to prepare for public service and for 
serving the public. 

J. L. MBADER, state department of educa- 
tion, Connecticut, director State Summer School 
at Yale University, is credited with being largely 
responsible for 100 per cent. increase in the en- 
rollment this year, 780. No greater enthusiasm 
could be asked and no greater appreciation de- 
sired. 

GEORGIA ‘ALEXANDER, district superin- 
tendent, Indianapolis, who has been a vitalizing 
force in the city, is one of the best known women 
educators in the country. She is co-author of a 
series of arithmetics with John Dewey, and of 
school readers witli Katherine D. Blake of New 
York. 


W. E. STARK, — superintendent, Hackensack, 
N. J., was recognized as highly efficient in the 
Army Educational Corps overseas and since his 
return has introduced many modifications in pro- 
fessional functioning, not the least of which has 
been grading salaries advance on professional 
study. 

MACY CAMPBELL, State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, is one of the genuine leaders 
in rural school development both in planning 
and executing. He is an all round educator 
who focuses his ability on all phases of country 
life. 

EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has made more con- 
tributions to education through research than 
has any one else and his latest, “The Teachers’ 
Word Book,” is a marvelous study of words in 
use. 

MARGARET W. SUTHERLAND, principal, 
Kity Normal School, Columbus, Ohio, continues 
to be a_ real professional leader of teacher 
training men and women of the state. Few 
have written as much or as well as has she. 

Fr. C. WOODBURN, president, Spearfish, 5S. 
D., State Normal School, has made the “loveliest 
located normal school,” one of the most genu- 
inely serviceable to the Black Hills country 
where the Lead-Deadwood combination is one 
of the most interesting in the country. No man 
could have done more in two years than Dr, 
Woodburn has done for Spearfish and vicinity, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


A SCHOOL BUILDING CAMPAIGN IN MT. VER- 
NON, N. Y. 

That there is a great need for additional 
school accommodations all over the country, is 
well-known to teachers and school officials. The 
tax-paying citizen is not so vitally alive to this 
important necessity for his chiidren. If he 
were, the superintendent would not have to 
spend so much of his valuable time in trying to 
convince his community that adequate housing 
is an imperative necessity for good teaching. 

One of the most definite and convincing of 
these appeals comes from Superintendent Wil- 
liam J. Holmes of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. He has 
issued two artistic brochures giving in topical 
form the work and needs of his schools. Under 
the headings, “What We Are Doing,” and “What 
You Can Do,” he tells the parent what he can do 
to make his child “healthy, wealthy and wise,” 
and a good citizen as well. “Give to the chil- 
dren the best you have,” he says, “and the best 
will come back to you.” 


CLASSIFICATION AND SALARIES OF TEACHERS 
(Washington, D. C.) Bureau of Education. 


This survey of the schools of Washington, D. 
C., authorized by the Bureau of Education, 
gives a practical method of rating and paying 
teachers which will be found useful as a guide for 
‘other communities. All teachers are classified 
into five groups; (1) a probationary group with- 
out teaching experience; (2) a group showing 
credit for at least one year of college work above 
the sophomore class; the maximum salary for 
this group is placed at $2,250; (3) a group having 
had a. four years’ college course and two years’ 
professional training or their equivalent; maxi- 
mum $3,300. (4) a group to include elementary 
principals, directors and supervisors, principals 
of junior high schools, etc., with a maximum of 
$4,200. (5) A last group to include principals of 
high schools having over 1,000 pupils and the 
principals of the normal schools. The maxi- 
mum of $4,900 is recommended for this group. 

It is suggested that the salaries of assistant 
superintendents of schools be not less than 
$5,000 and not more than $7,500, and that the 
salary of the superintendent be not less. than 
$9,000. Finally, a definite salary schedule for 
janitors is worked out which is far better than 
the haphazard methods of payment now in vogue 
in most places. 

SCHOOL LAWS OF INDIANA 

School laws all over the country have been in 
process of revision for the past two or three 
Years. The patriotic and economic conditions 
have so changed and intensified that new faws 
have had to be made to meet them. Indiana 
has recently promulgated several important 
pieces of educational legislation. Among these 
are a law requiring all instruction in both pri- 


vate and public schools to be given in the Eng- 
lish language only; another providing for the 
supervision of teacher-training courses; and leg- 
islation for state certification of teachers. 

The law leaves the employment of teachers of 
physical education to the local school corpora- 
tions, but vests the power to determine when 
such teachers shall be employed in the control 
of the State Board of Education. SeveraJ 
changes have been made in the state teachers’ 
retirement fund; and provision is made so that 
a teacher may collect her salary when the schools 
are closed at any time other than the regular 
vacation periods. 

LIFE AT PHILLIPS EXETER (N. H.) 

One of the striking characteristics of — this 
famous school throughout its history has been 
the steady maintainance of a high standard of 
scholarship. This denotes the accurate and 
thorough performance of difficult school tasks 
rather than expert knowledge and university re- 
search. A recent volume of the school bulletin 
gives fine illustrations of the buildings, old and 
new, as well as a clear account of the present acti- 
vities of the school. 

CO-ORDINATION IN PART-TIME EDUCATION 
(University of California.) 

Working youths who attend part-time schools 
should receive increased skill and knowledge in 
the occupation which they are following which 
will lead to promotion; improvement in the 
knowledge of academic subjects; and increased 
intelligence concerning vocations, civic duties 
and responsibilities. In order to do this, it is 
necessary that there be a close correlation be- 
tween the work in the place of employment, the 
needs in the home, the responsibilities in the life 
of the community, and the training given in the 
school. 

This can only be accomplished, says Margaret 
Alltucker in her report to the research centre of 
the University of California, by the application 
of a definite scheme of coordination in charge of 
the persons who keep in close touch with the 
work and needs of youth in school, on the job, at 
home and in places of recreation. It is, in the 
last analysis, a personal problem, and depends 
on the ability of those who are engaged in this 
work to make the proper connections between 
the youth and his home, his school and his job. 

A STUDY OF PUPIL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 

OREGON UNIVERSITY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The purpose of this investigation was to sug- 
gest how scientific study of educational problems 
could be applied to the prectical problems of 
school investigation. 

About one hundred and twenty-five — pupils 
were tested, ranging from less than twelve up to 
twenty years of age, The test fell into the three 
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classes of general intelligence, - education and 
physical measurements. » The work was done 
with the co-operation of the department of edu- 
cation of the University. 

The tests show that teachers’ estimates of in- 
telligence are not a substitute for individual 
testing; that retardation of pupils must be re- 
studied in the new light of individual differences; 
that boys are slightly,inferior to girls as shown 
by the results of the tests by grades; and that 


Oregon children are both taller and heavier than _ 


eastern children. 
ORGANIZATION OF RURAL COMMUNITY 
BUILDINGS “(U. S.~Bept. of Agriculture) 

Many towns, country villages. and farm com- 
munities realize the need of a building for the 
whole community where general gatherings 
may be held, organizations meet, societies co- 
operate for the public benefit, recreation acti- 
vities be held, public games and local dramatics 
be viewed, where the people may congregate 
socially, and where movements of a civic nature 
may originate. 

This bulletin by C. J. Galpin of the rural life 
section of the department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington is designed to give such communities the 
benefit of the experience of other communities 
which have already financed and built community 
buildings. 

It tells how such buildings and their upkeep 
are usually financed; how the control of build- 
ings is erganized; the proper articles of incor- 
poration, constitution and by-laws; gives the 
state laws on community buildings; and explains 
how to go about organizing a community build- 
ing. 

SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS IN ADULT IM- 
MIGRANT EDUCATION IN MASS. 

The state program of immigration in Massa- 
chusetts has been initiated over practically a 
state wide area; and in those communities where 
it has received proper support it has proved con- 
clusively the fallacy of the idea widely held, that 
the immigrant is indisposed to grasp educational 
opportunities. Over 20,000 men and women of 
foreign birth are now studying English and citi- 
zenship in Massachusetts. 

In the manufacturing towns, especially, accord- 
ing to State Supervisor J. J. Mahoney, the rea- 
ponse has been most gratifying. The Boston 
Day School for Immigrants shows a registration 
of 1,500. Brockton, a shoe manufacturing city, 
has greatly developed the work under a full time 
director. Fall River's most suggestive recent 
contribution is its centralized and _ socialized 
evening school, operating in the heart of the 
Portuguese neighborhood. The Holyoke 
Chamber of Commerce has put the community 
behind the movement in that city. Factory 
classes have received special attention in Lowell 
and Lawrence; and in Lynn, the American 
Legion and the Women’s Club have co-operated 
heartily with the schools. 

Many of the regular teachers throughout the 
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state were enrolled in tne training courses last 
year and the number will be greatly augmented 
the next season. 


THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE OF NORTHWES- 
TERN UNIVERSITY 
This school offers a comprehensive  profes- 
sional course of training in business. Its pur- 


“pose is to train the studemt for business on the 


basis of a broad outlook on life, to give him a 
thorough knowledge of the principles that under- 
lie business action, and to acquaint him with ef- 
ficient business practice. 

Being situated in a large urban centre, it is the 
policy of the school to identify itself closely with 
the business life of the community, in the belief 
that in this way it will be able to render a larger 
.service both to its students and to the business. 
world. 

It offers both graduate and undergraduate 
courses in both day and late afternoon, evening 
and Saturday classes. It gives the degree of 
bachelor of science in commerce. Ralph Emer- 
son Heilman of the University is the dean of the 
school. 


— 
THE BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


This is a general survey of educational statis- 
tics issued by the government at Washington. 
It gives the total enrollment of all pupils in 
schools and colleges in the country as 24,027,199. 
The total cost of education in 1918 was $1,059,- 
934,803, an estimated cost per capita of $45.23. 
There were 769,763 teachers in the elementary, 
and secondary schools and in the colleges that 
year. 

The “average” child gets the longest term of 
schooling at the age of twelve, when he attends. 
101.1 days. It is computed that only one day in 
nineteen is spent in scholastic preparation for 
lite. The child in the rural school loses twice as 
much school time as the city child. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE OF THE KANSAS AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE. 

This college has done its utmost to meet the 
unusual opportunities for service which have 
arisen in the years since the war. In spite of 
increased costs of material, labor and _ profes- 
sional services, the College has practised the ut- 
most care and economy in conserving its re- 
sources and has redoubled its energies to render 
effective service to the citizens of Kansas. 

Through its extension activities, the College 
has definitely served, 441,993 Kansans on their 
farms or in their homes. These service activi- 
ties cover a wide range of help, including farm 
management, drainage and _ irrigation, farm 
bureaus, boys and girls clubs, institute and farm 
demonstrations home study service and home 
‘demonstration work. 

According to experts, the wealth of the state 
has been increased nearly %140,000,000 by the 
activities of the College. It has now reached 
the high water mark in attendance, having a 
registration of 3,376 pupil. 
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‘EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


A STOP GAP IN THE CRIMINAL PROBLEM. 

No one can get into the schools conducted by 
Charles C. Foster in the District of Columbia unless 
he has been sent to jail. Out of 300 graduates of his 
school, only one was ever resentenced to jail. He 
Says: 

“Of course, there are crimes which come from al- 
most ineradicable hiiman tendenties, but the major- 
ity of the crimes which cause men to be sentenced to 
jails for short terms are caused by ignorance. 

“The school here shows that nearly every man now 
in attendance committed a crime that could have been 
prevented had he been educated into a steady-earning 
self-respecting citizen. Vagrants, house breakers, 
joy riders, liquor-law-violators—they are all social 
derelicts trying to make a living in the easiest way, 
not educated to know that this is the hardest. 
These ecomonic derelicts fill our jails.” 

BEHIND IN HER READING. 


A traveling salesman found himself in a village 
hotel dining room when a heavy downpour of rain set 
in. 

“Dearie,” he said, addressing the waitress, “it looks 
like the Flood.” 

“Like what?” the girl inquired. 

“Like the Flood.- You have read of the flood and 
how thé ark landed on Mount Ararat, haven’t you?” 

“No, sir,” admitted the waitress. I haven’t seen a 
newspaper for three days.” 

The Macmillan Arctic Expedition carries a motion 
picture machine and a supply of films, with which 
shows will be held for the Esquimaux during the long 
Arctic night. A snowbank will serve as a screen. 


BLIND MEN MAKE MOPS USED IN NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS. 

There are more ways of education than those of the 
printed page. There is a school where the education is 
all of the finger-tips, and where the pupils are all growa 
men who must be bread-winners without the use of eyes. 
They are the blind from the Bourne Workshop for Blind 
Men in New York City and during the past year they 
have furnished the New York City Board of Education 
offices and school rooms with no less than 265 dozen floor 
mops, all made independent of sighted help by their “see- 
ing” fingers. 

In this workshop two gross, or about 280 floor mops, 
are turned out daily by the sightless, and their product 
sells to factories, hospitals, offices and institutions as far 
south as Norfolk, Va., and as far-north as northernmost 
Maine. In the same workshop, forty blind men are em- 
ployed as broom makers, and their daily output averages 
seventy dozen, while chair caning is also done on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

The Bourne Workshop for Blind Men is maintained in 
connection with the New York Lighthouse for the Blind, 
to permit those without sight to become wholly or parti- 
ally self-supporting. Many of the workers have been 
there for years, have become adept and make very com- 
fortable livings for themselves and sometimes for wives 
and children. Others; who have lost their sight in later 
life through industrial accidents, come to the workshop 
with nerves still shattered from the shock. These can at 
first earn little, but they have the help of patient teachers, 
and the chance of filling some useful place in the world 
is their first step toward happiness. Connected with the 
workshop is a bosrding house for blind men, where th: 


workers may live in a home atmosphere for a nominal 
sum. Supported from the same source is the New York 
Lighthouse for the Blind, a workshop for blind women, 
and a recreation centre for the blind of all ages. 

These three “Lighthouse” institutions and seven similar 
Lighthouses in this country, France and Italy, owe their 
establishment to Miss Winifred Holt, who has earned the 
title of “Lady of*the Lighthouse” for her fifteen years 
devotion to the cause of the sightless. Today the fame of 
the Lighthouse movement has spread and many. sightless 
men and women who seek admission to its opportunities 
must be denied because of the crowding. For the 
extension of the Lighthouse work the Committee for 
Lighthouse for the blind has been formed by Miss Holt 
under the honorary chairmanship of President Hard- 
ing, and is seeking a fund of $2,000,000. Your contribu- 


’ tion is needed. Send it to Lewis L. Clarke, treasurer, 


111 East Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 

Of the 9,630 miles of roads to be constructed 
throughout the United States through the aid of fed- 
eral appropriation, the Dixie highway leads the list 
with 895 miles. 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 
[Sioux City Journal.] 


Editors of newspapers, magazines and books are the 
best guardians of English, in the opinion of H. W. Davis, 
head of the department of English in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. This is very complimentary to the 
various editors of American publications, but may not be 
seized by them as being a vindication of all the methods 
they have adopted. The verdict in itself is an individual 
one, which could not help drawing the fire of adverse 
criticism, mainly from other teachers and writers, who 
say, either in pretense or absolute sincerity, that they 
abhor newspaper English. The point hardly could be 
proved by one man, however estimable a critic he might 
be. 

In defense of the so-called newspaper English, it can be 
shown that the efforts of most editors have been directed 
toward the simplest and plainest expressions. Editors 
have their own hates, by the way, and one of their most 
cherished animosities is that visited upon ambiguity. They 
realize at once the loss of prestige their publications may 
have gained when the meaning is misunderstood. They 
know that the one’ thing they produce is service to the 
general public. That service is less than 100 per cent. 
when a single printed line is in doubt as to meaning. Un- 
less the message reaches the reader with full force, the 
editor knows his task has not been well done. The ac- 
complishment of this result, which could be considered as 
oné most benevolent, appears to be less difficult «through 
the medium of simple, direct English. The best editor 
insists upon language that is so plain and so clear that any 
man with the ability to read may understand every word. 
Directness of expression is exactly like taking the short- 
est road to a destination. Verbiage may become as dis- 
tressing and confusing as the tortuous labyrinth. 

Some able writers of excellent English, which critics 
may characterize as literature, employ unnecessary words. 
That would be the criticism of the newspaper editor, who 
could prove his contention by expressing the same thouglit 
in fewer words and much more clearly. It is not so much 
a matter of saving time and space that influences the 
newspaper editor to eliminate unnecessary words. The 
thing that controls is the desire for directness. Logical 
thought is developed in the process of logical .writing. It 
is very easy to understand how a mind that searches for 
elaborate and embellishing words and phrases can ma':e 
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the mistake of pursuing immaterial and irrelevant lines of 
thought. Direct thinking is quite as important as direct 
writing and each contributes to the development of the 
other. 

Some critics have said newspaper English has brought 
the language down to a low level. Simplification hurts 
nothing and never will. They also contend that direct- 
mess destroys originality. Newspaper readers who dis- 
cover new things of style everry day know better. The well 
trained newspaper man finds his field for originality broad- 
ened and his opportunities enriched by the directness he 
learned as an early fundamental. Newspaper English 
does not beat about nor around the bush; it stays in the 
open road and takes the sensible short cut, and it always 
gets there. 


NEGRO MINISTERS AND FARMERS MAKE RE- 
PORTS OF PROGRESS. 


BY WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 


Negro ministers, farmers, and teachers are co-operating 
heartily to improve community life as well as to develop 
the success qualities of individual men, women, and chil- 
dren. The recent joint meetings at Hampton’ Institute of 
negro leaders showed clearly the growing interest in solv- 
ing community problems through education and Christian 
living. 

The interdenominational Ministers’ Conference of 
Hampton Institute brought together 255 colored leaders 
from eleven states—168 from Virginia; 72 from North 
Carolina; 4 from Maryland; 2 each from South Carolina, 
Arkansas, and New Jersey; and one each from Ohio, New 
York, Delaware, District of Columbia, and Texas,—who 
represented sixteen denominations, including Baptist, 15+. 
African Methodist Episcopal, 39; Protestant Episcopal, 


_ 19; Presbyterian, 10; and Methodist Episcopal, 6. 


That negro farmers of Virginia, who are producing 
more and better crops every year, under the leadership of 
twenty-odd negro farm-demonstration agents, are co- 
operating heartily and successfully with white Virginia 
farmers to improve the marketing of farm products, in- 
cluding peanuts and tobacco, and thereby increase their 
annual income, so that the rural population can afford tuo 
spend more money for the improvement of homes, schools, 
churches, roads, and other modern community needs, was 
clearly shown at the recent three-day Hampton Institute 
Farmers’ Conference. 

Some 112 negro farmers, including seventy-four intelli- 
gent,, upstanding representatives.of community and county 
Organizations, which aim to improve rural life and make it 
more satisfying, 22 courtty agents, 5 home-demonstration 
agents, 4 district agents, 1 special agent, and:7 industrial 
supervising teachers, gathered for definite instructions 
through technical lectures, joint-meetings with teachers 
and ministers, inspection of Hampton Institute farm and 
industrial departments, reports from county agents and 
successful farmers, and demonstrations in culling hens 
for greater egg production, controlling poultry diseases, 
installing a simple water-supply system, and planning a 
year-round vegetable garden. 


WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 
[From Foreign Affairs.] 


In the February issue of Foreign Affairs Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome says: “From the earliest times war has been 
held up to our children as a thing virtuous and noble~ 
as a pursuit honorable above all other callings. . . 
Art, literature, and music unite in chanting the praises of 
war-- Religion lends to it her halo. . . . Before a gen- 
eration shall arise that does not lust for war, there has to 

undone the evil work of centuries. It will be no 
Swift-won victory. We have to. set about it with pa- 
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tience and confidence. And today is a good time to be- 
gin.” 

The importance of these words cannot be over-esti- 
mated. How difficult the victory will be is perhaps best 
appreciated by those few teachers who are socially con- 
scious and have an international outlook. 

The love of war and killing has its roots in the innate 
tendency to pugnacity handed down to us from our 
animal ancestors. State-school education instead 
minynizing and civilizing that tendency has kept it alive 
if not actually fostered its growth. Just as the mass of 
people have a false and narrow, or no conception of his- 
tory, as H. G. Wells has long pointed out, so have they 
a false or perverted conception of what war really is and 
means and implies. This because our school history, 
poetry, and geography books and pictures paint for the 
young impressionable mind the glory and glamour, the 
pageantry and pomp of war. The vast majority of these 
books are strongly nationalist and partial—are cheap, 
trashy, and unreal. They veneer reality with an emo- 
tional appeal to false patriotism, to thrilling deeds and 
bravery. 

* 

When teachers obtain an effective share of control in 
the government and administration of education, let us 
hope the first thing they will do will be to revise the 
teaching of history, geography, literature, and the Old 
Testament in schools; the materials used for these sub- 
jects; and the books at the disposal of children in school 
libraries and of teachers in educational libraries. 


The Abingdon Press has’ published a second edition of 
“A History of Latin America,” by Professor W. W. 
Sweet of DePauw University. 


A NOTE FROM NOODLELAND. 


The following little parable, “A Note From Noodle- 
land,” is from the pen of the former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, Louis F. Post. 

Once in Noodleland the upward-looking natives re- 
solved to have a temple built, towering toward the 
sky. 

So they sent for an architect, who made them a 
thrilling picture of the kind of temple they thought 
they wanted. It pleased them to the tingle of a finger- 
tip, and they hired him to put the job through. 

After a few days, seeing no signs above the hilltop 


of the temple for which their souls craved, they went 


in a body to the chosen site across the hill to see how 
the work might be going on. There they found their 
architect hard at work directing the digging of a 
great hole in the ground. 

“What are you doing?” their spokesman asked. 

“Building your splendid temple,” the architect re- 
plied. 

“But you are building it in the wrong direction,” ’ 
the spokesman explained. “Our temple was to tower 
toward the sky.” 

“It is for a firm foundation that I am digging down,” 
said the architect. 

“Foundation nothing!’ the crowd shouted in 
chorus. “We didn’t order a foundation. We ordered 
a temple.” 

Then they denounced the treacherous architect’ to 
his face and mobbed him.—Christian Century. 

“Lecturas para principiantes” is the title of a new 
Spanish reader by Medora L. Ray of the New York City 
High Schools, published by the American Book Com- 
pany. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE HERFORD AESOP. Fifty Fables in Verse. By 
Oliver Herford. Illustrations by the Author. Cloth. 
90 pages. Ginn and Company. Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Oliver Herford’s versified Aesop’s Fables is likely to 
have as great a run in American schools as the origi- 
nal Aesop’s Fables have always had. Mr. Herford 
“Stas written more catchy and fetching things for little 


, children than any American author of whom we 


know. He first caught public interest twenty-five 
years ago with “The Bashful Earthquake, and Other 
Fables and Verses.” Since then his has been a name 
to conjure with in “The Century,” “Harper’s Weekly,” 
“Lite” and other magazines and every year one or 
more most charming and highly popular books has 
been issued. Among these are “Rubiyat of a Persian 
Kitten,” “The Fairy God-Mother-in-Law,” “Astonish- 
ing Tale of a Pen and Ink Puppet” and “Jingles Jun- 
gles,” but his masterpiece is “Aesop’s Fables in Verse,” 
for it gives a versified vision of a world-famous tra- 
dition. | 

POETIC ORIGINS AND THE BALLAD. By Louise 

Pound Ph. D., University of Nebraska. Cloth. New 

York. The Macmillan Company. 

It is always refreshing to read anything from the 
pen of Dr. Louise Pound, of the University of Ne- 
braska ir current publications and it is an event of 
much interest to have the cream of these articles in 
book form. She always succeeds in making one con- 
fident that there are no “closed accounts” for talent 
whether with the genius or ‘the master. Her view of 
traditions is always a vision of possible new crea- 
tions. 

There are few collegians in whose writings there is 
so much of the cream of intellectual activity with 
none of the sediment of dignity as in the work of Dr. 
Louise Pound. She is one of the few highly progres- 
sive students and thinkers whose mind can be active 
without being restless. 

In these eighteen chapters Dr. Louise Pound pre- 
sents a vast amount of important and always inter- 
esting material. The book would be valuable merely 
as a treasure house of facts about the beginnings of 
poetry and the Mediaeval ballad and dances. When 
all this is woven into a brilliant literary fabric it is 
invaluable. 


DRAKE, NELSON AND NAPOLEON. By Sir Wal- 
ter Runciman. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Cloth. Illustrated. 

It is never comfortable to have our heroes described 
with their weaknesses, much less so when these 
weaknesses are pictured without the circumstances 
of their time, but it is equally true that we never read 
biography with real zest unless it has the flavor of 
human weakness. 

Drake and Nelson are among the world’s greatest 
heroes, but into his story of their lives Lord Runciman 
weaves with evident delight every thread of weakness, 
personal and political, while in his account of the life of 
Napoleon there is no shade of suspicion that there 
was ever a conceivable weakness. 

The book is most readable but one can but be disgusted 
with the author’s joyousness over any opportunity to be- 
labour English official leaders of three centuries. Fox is 
the only English leader for whom he ‘seems to have any 
respect. Nevertheless Lord@Runciman is such a fascin- 
ating writer that we have read with delight all that he 
says of Drake, Nelson, Napoleon and other interesting 
characters connected with the European wars. 


NATIONALITY AND SCHOOL PROGRESS. A 
Study in Americanization. By Riverda Harding Jor- 
dan, Ph. Ds Bloomington, Ill.; Public School Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. 105 pp. 

Dr. Jordan is not only an exceptionally good student 
of group civic action and of reaction of group on group, 
but he has had an unusual opportunity to make such studies, 
He was for some years a vital part of the educational and 
civic life of St. Joseph, Missouri, then he served the 
schools and the public well in Minneapolis, then he entered 
heartily into the educational movement of New Hamp- 
shire when things were being done constructively, and now 
he is in the heat of the achievement at Cornell in the 
heart of New York State. 

In this book Dr. Jordan deals with the latest problems in 
American social, civic and educational activities. He 
keenly appreciates that there are different temperaments 
in the various nationalities in the American schools and 
he analyzes these faithfully and fearlessly. The book has 
no rival. One may have read every other book on Ameri- 
canization and he will need to read this book just the same. 


BUCH DER LIEDER. Von H. Heine. Edited by 
John Lees, M.A., D.Litt., (University of Aberdeen). 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, agents 
for the Manchester University Press. Cloth. 300 
pages. 

The Manchester University Press has published a 
number of worth-while textbooks in modern lan- 
guages, and has many others in preparation. The 
Press and Professor Lees deserve our thanks for this 
fine edition of Heine’s “lieder,” which includes the 
poems from “Judge Leiden,’ “Lyrisches Intermezzo,” 
“Die Heimkehr,” “Harzreise;’ and “Die Nordsee,” 
The editor has provided a profound yet interesting 
introduction, full and enlightening notes, and other 
editorial apparatus, such as indexes of first lines, of 
the introduction and notes, and of references to 
Herne’s works; a discussion of the text of the “Buch 
der Leider,” with a full list of variants; Heine’s own 
prefaces to the various works which make up the col- 
lection; and useful bibliographical material; Goethe’s 
“Torquato Tasso” is also published in the Manches- 
ter University Press German Series. 


SCHOOL ECONOMICS. By Frank M. Rich. Balti- 
more: Warwick and Ydrk, Inc. 

Frank M. Rich has gotten together under the head of 
School Economics fourteen articles on the material equip- 
ment including the care of books, book varnishing and the 
mending of books. He swings through the whole ring of 
school economics ending up with a chapter on parents” 
associations. 


fHE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN BETWEEN 

THE AGES OF TWO AND SIX YEARS. By Carl 

Schotz. 

This pamphlet is reprinted from the Pedagogical Semin- 
ary and is a translation secured by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments of New York City. Although it deals 
with children below the school age the facts are very in- 
teresting. 


—~ 


— 
Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Phygiciens 
and aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief far ae 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Ba ot 
your Druggist—<«ccept noe Substitute. 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicana. PA. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Life of 
ARTEMAS WARD 


The first Commander-in-Chief of the American Revolution 
By CHARLES MARTYN 
ANEY BIOGRAPHY which clearly presents 


one of the most important of the early 
leaders of the American Revolution—a man 
whose attainments have been variously and 
contradictorily estimated. 


Its carefully authenticated material includes 
contemporary documents, here published for 
the first time, which throw new light on the 
first stage of the war of the American Revolu- 
tion. No student can obtain a correct under- 
standing of the siege of Boston without reading 
the chapters devoted to it in this biography. 


A volume of 350 pages, well printed and il- 
lustrated, and handsomely and strongly bound. 


The price is only $3.00—a low figure for 
such a work at present costs. 


Your bookseller will supply you, or remit direct to 


ARTEMAS WARD, Publisher, 50 Union Square, New York 


When You Are Feeling Tired 
there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
E48 5-18 


Remington 
Portable 


OU don’t have to teach your fingers 

all over again when you write on the 

Remington Portable. It has the same 

Writing Keyboard as any standard ma- 
chine—no shifting for figures. 

This in itself makes for increased speed 
and efficiency. 

Compact—fits in a case only four inches 
high. Beautiful in appearance and does 
beautiful work. Strong and sturdy, like 
every Remington. 

This intimate little companion will save 
your time, save your dollars and lighten 
the burden of all your writing tasks. 


Price, complete with case, 


$60 in U.S. A.; $85 in Canada 
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AS keyboard from 
— the Standard tes 
Remington Typewriter Company _ 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway New York | os 
Branches Everywhere 
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“EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
@Gions from anyone connected with 

ools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
@f schoo] work or school adminis- 
Wation are acceptable as Con- 
F ons must be signed secure 

Dn. 


Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 
12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 
Colorado Education Association:— 
20-22: Eastérn Division, Denver. 
18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 
20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
5632 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
31: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 
DECEMBER. - 
27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 


tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 


Kelley, 10 South Market. Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. | 
28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 


University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Centra] Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 

JANUARY, 1922 

21-14: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

12-14: Kansas City, Mo., National 
Society for Vocational Education. 
Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 W. 
42d St.. New York. 


> 


ALABAMA. 


_ BIRMINGHAM. At a very recent 
meeting of the school board Dr. C. B. 
Glenn was appointed superintendent 
“of schools. 

Dr. C. A. Brown, for many years 
principal of Central High School. was 
appointed associate superintendent. 
with special supervision of the high 
schools, and L. Fraser Banks, former 
principal of the Martin School, was 
appointed assistant superintendent 
with special supervision~of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Clarence J. Going, for several years 
principal of the Junior High School, 
-was appointed to succeed Dr. Brown 
as principal of Central, and Chester 
Bandman, head of the mathematic de- 
partment of Central, will succeed Mr. 
Going. 

Dr. Glenn was graduated from the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute where 
his father was associated for fifty 
years, and where Dr. Glenn resided as 
a boy. He received his master’s de- 
gree from that institution in 1892. 

For the first three years after his 
graduation, Dr. Glenn taught in the 


noon to 
they were 

It was almost impossible to 
afternoon, and pupils remai 
half-an-hour. 


tto anythingelse. I th 


at every opportunity through the 
seemed to have. 


SS Cents 


THE ARLO PLAN 


A Kind Note from Amherst, Mass. 


I distributed the set of books “Clematis,” by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb, one after- 
forty-five Fourth Grade 8 yrs. to 13 yrs., and for half-an-hour 

nk I could h 

t them to do anything but read that 

in their seats after school to read, some of them nearly 

For two or three days after that it was ‘“‘Clematis’’ the first thing in the morning and 


I must confess that I Gea tcek the same focting about the book that the children 


ARLO CLEMATIS 
for 4th or Sth grades for Sth or Gth grades for 3rd or 4th gtfades 
, & Cents 60 Cents : 
y Berna B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


agricultural school at Evergreen, re- 
signing .in 1895 to enter Harvard Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated 
with an A. B. degree. Three years 
later he came to Birmingham and be- 
came principal of the Paul Hayne 
School, the largest elementary school 
in Alabama at that time. 

He was elected assistant superinten- 
dent in 1910, which office he held up to 
the time of his appointment to succeed 
Dr. Phillips. 

For a number of Summers Dr. 
Glenn has been director in the Sum- 
mer school at the University of Ala- 
bama, and director of the Birming- 
ham Summer Schools. He was at one 
time president of the Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, a member of the 
state text book commission, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Educational As- 
sociation, director of the extension 
work of the University of Alabama 
and associated with many important 
committees on education in the South. 

CONNECTICUT. 

WEST HARTFORD. The public 
schools opened on September 6. In 
preparation for this Superintendent 
W. H. Hall sent the following to his 


teachers :-— 
COME! 
From the associations and joys of the 
home; 


From the pursuits and pleasures of the 

vacation season. 
COME! 

To the schoolroom, to the boys and 
girls, “the hope of the world” 

To “the greatest work in the world.” 

COME! 

To teach and guide, in lessons of true 
character and right living, with 
your lips, your hands, your voice, 
your eyes, your smiles, your 


heart. 
COME! 
To render that service of true Sun- 
selfish devotion in such manner 
and measure that it will seem 
good to your scholars now and 
doubly so, in memory, through 
all the future years of their 
lives. - 


ILLINOIS. 


OBLONG. Here is a list of the 
activities of an agricultural class for 
the past year :— 

Pruned and sprayed 40 badly neg- 
lected apple trees. 

Tested 5,000 ears of corn for germi- 
nation and disease. 

Grew and sold 10,000 plants for 
transplanting. 

Cleaned, stored, tested for germina- 
tion, inoculated and distributed to 16 
farmers, who had never grown soy- 
beans, 45 bushels of soybean seed. 


ave heard a pin drop at any time. 
ik the rest of the 


MAY L. CROCKER, Teacher. 
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Filed according to “Kansas Plan” 
1,500 agriculture bulletins. 

Cleaned and inocuiated 15 bushels 
of clover seed. 

Cléamed and treated for smut 60 
bushels of seed oats. 

Hatched 700 baby chicks at school 

Sheared 17 head of sheep. 

Docked 10 lambs. 

Tested milk from 8 herds of cows. 

The. following has been taken from 
the Educational Press Bulletin issued 
by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion:— 

For many months school officials 
have known that an attack had been 
made upon section ninety of the schook 
law which provides for the county er 
officio board and defines its powers 
and duties, and which also provides 
for an appeal to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction from the deci- 
sion of the county ex officio board. 
These legal attacks on section ninety 
reached the Supreme Court and had 
been under consideration for several 
months. On June 22 a decision was 
handed down declaring the er officio 
board unconstitutional and _ setting 
aside all of section ninety. A bill had 
been introduced into the legislature 
early in May validating the acts of 
the ex officio board in changing the 
boundaries of townships or commun- 
ity high school districts. 

As to whether this act is mefitori- 
ous or not will depend upon the point 
of view which one holds respecting 
the changes made in any particular 
district which is validated. Many 
protests against the validating bill 
were made by some persons who be- 
lieved that the action of the ex officie 
board in changing the boundaries of 
the original districts were not justified. 
Some question the value of this Val- 
idating Act on other grounds. It may 
mean that the bonding houses will re- 
fuse to accept the bonds of these val- 
idated districts until the Snoreme 
Court has passed upon the Validating 
Act. 

INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE. Superintendent 
P. Benezet of this city had a forceful 
argument for taking the state super- 
intendency out of politics. It was m 
the Indianapolis News, August 30. 


MAINE. 


LITCHFIELD. Everett Peacock, 
who has been elected superintendent 
of the Litchfield-Mammouth Dis- 
trict, is one of the best known 
school men in the state having 
taught in eleven different towns. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BARRE. Merle A. Sturtevant of 
the.» Brandon-Vermont district, has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
for the Barre-Petersham-Hardwick 
district. 

BOSTON. Joseph P. Lomasney, 
chairman of the schoolhouse commis- 
sioners, has announced that during the 
summer the city completed accommo- 
dations for an additional 5,000 pupils 
in the public schools of Boston. The 
total enrollment of the public schools, 
opening September 14, is estimated at 
230,000, exclusive of night schools and 
Americanization classes. 

Three new school buildings will be 
opened this fall. The Curtis Guild, 
located at Ashley and _ Blackintom 
streets, East Boston, contains eight 
rooms and a large kindergarten 
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THE FIGHT IS ON! 


Free Textbooks vs. Wear, Tear and Soiling 


Settle the dispute by using 


Holden Book Covers 


on All New Books and those in Good Condition 
DOUBLE THE LIVES OF YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


ESTABLISHED 1869 . HOLDEN COVERS WEAR LIKE LEATHER! 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 
SPRINGFIELD MILES C, HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 


. 

wil] accommodate 412 pupils. This of furnishing was $33,000. These commodate 900 pupils; the Lewis 
building cost $434,950. The Dearborn schools include 10 buildings in Dor~ district school on Walnut avenue, 
district school on Dearborn street, chester, accommodating 440 pupils; 10 Roxbury, which will contain 12 class- 
Roxbury, contains eight classrooms buildings in East Boston, also ac- rooms and accommodate 528 pupils, 
and four shops for special work, and commodating 440 pupils; seven build- and the Samuel Adams district sthool 
will accommodate 352 pupils. The ings in Brighton, accommodating 308 in East Boston, which will contain 13 
cost of erecting this building was pupils; six buildings in Roxbury, ac- classrooms and three kindergartens, 
$156,296. The second unit of the commodating 264 pupils. and accommodate 580_ pupils. 
Michael Angelo school, Charter street, Four large public schools, now under Mr. Lomasney further announced 
was completed at a cost of $247,000. construction, will not be completed that repairs approximating $600,000 
This unit contains eight classrooms until next year. These include: The have been completed by the commis- 
and twelve rooms for special work, public Latin school in the Back Bay, sioners during the summer. The fol- 
and will accommodate 530 pupils. which will cost $1,000,000, and will ac- lowing items are included: For paint- 

Thirty-three new portable schools commodate 1,200 pupils; the Roger ing in 46 buildings, $44,000; for repair- 
have also been completed this summer. Walcott district school at Maxwell ing furniture in 50 buildings, $28,000; 
The cost of construction of these and Seldon streets, Dorchester, which for new furniture, $68,000; for mis- 
buildings was $87,590, while the cost will contain 20 classrooms and ac- cellaneous repairs, $88,000; for elec- 


Fresh from the Press 


EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 


A textbook on Composition and Rhetoric for the four years of High 
School and the first year of College 


By CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 


Assistavt Principal and former head of the Department of English, 
4 Lafayette High School, Buffalo, New York 


New and Outstanding Features: 


1. One of the most complete texts of its kind ever published. 


2. The thirteen chapters cover everything vital from “ The Catting Ready to Write” 
process to “ Literature—The Finished Product.” 


3. Unusual emphasis is placed on oral expression. 

4. Workable exercises after each chapter. 

5. List of approved markings to help teachers in correcting compositions. 
6 


No side stepping of difficult and moot i sirens are treated from a sane and 
sensible viewpoint. 


532 pages, attractively bound in cloth. List priee $1.60 


THE CAG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York San Francisco London 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Yeston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Nw York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


*'ttsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Di . Chicago, Hl., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
ishea 1890 REET. 


6 BEACON sT BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Biward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


trical work, $37,000; for heating re- 
pairs and equipment, $115,000; for 
architectural work, $120,000; for sani- 
tation work, $45,000, and for engineer- 
ing work, $50,000. 


MONTANA. 


DILLON. Dr..S. E. Davis, presi- 
dent of the State Normal School of 


this. city had charge also of the sum-, 


mer sessions at Lewiston and Miles 
City: At Dillon there were 606 en- 
rolled; at Lewiston 303, at Miles City 
196. This total of 1,105 greatly ex- 
ceeds anything hitherto known in the 
State eachers Training Summer 
Schools. 


NEW YORK. 

Development of New York state’s 
rural school system, by the erection of 
new buildings, additions and renova- 
tions under the direction of state edu- 
ation department officials, is in its 
banner year. Projects, which will 
place the rural school building on a 
new plane, and which will cost $2,000,- 
000 are in progress. 

What will be knOwn as New York 
state’s model high school building is 
now under construction in Oswego. 
An appropriation of $500,000 has been 
set aside for the work. Plans provide 
for the latest arrangements of class 
and school room facilities. It prob- 
ably will be completed in time for the 
opening of the 1922 term. 

Plans already have been submitted 
for a new school house at Clinton 
‘Heights, East Greenbush, to replace 
the one destroyed by fire last year. It 
is to embrace all the features of the 
‘newest grade room school. and _ the 
estimated cost is close to $100,000. 

Ravena is to have a new high 
school, the construction of which will 
‘begin this year. Plans have not yet 
been approved by the department, but 
everything is in readiness for an early 
breaking of ground. The school was 
destroyed by fire last year. 

A new one-room grade building, to 
-cost $10,000 is under construction at 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


Colonie. Alterations are being made 
to the Walden High school in Mont- 
gomery county, and additions are also 
being rushed to the school in Rock 
City Falls, Saratoga county. 

Wallkill in Ulster county another 
village to have a new high school, will 
be ready for next year. The building 
will cost $60,000. A® room is to be 
added. to the school house in Lexing- 
ton, Greene county, and will cost ap- 
proximately $4,000. Slight additions 
to the New Lebanon school in Co- 
lumbia county have been completed. 

A new one-room grade building, to 
cost $5,000, is being erected in Spier 
Falls, Saratoga county. A $100,000 
building, to house all the pupils in the 
town, is underway at Stella, in 
Broome county, Kirkwood, also in 
Broome county, is watching the con- 
struction of a new two-room grade 
building. 

The new . twenty-one’ classroom 
grade building in Amsterdam, is 
rapidly nearing completion. It will 
cost about $200,000. 

A one-room building at Galway, 
Saratoga county, will be ready for 
pupils in the © fall. Another project 
approved is a one-room building in 
Gallupville, Schoharie county. A new 
eighteen-room grade building, costing 
$200,000, is under construction at 
Dunkirk. 

The school buildings division, under 
the direction of Mr. Wood, will pre- 
sent an exhibit at the state fair in 
Syracuse, which will depict the prog- 
ress made in improving school houses. 
A miniature model school building 
will be on exhibition, in addition to 
photographs of the various types of 
school houses. 


OHIO. 

TOLEDO. Charles S. Meek, new 
superintendent of schools, in a recent 
address is reported as saying that the 
requirements for graduation from 
high school should be a fixed quantity 
and an established quality of work 
and that the pupil should be left to 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » « 


EMERSON 
GWollege of Oratory 


LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
e largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedago in A " 
aims to devélop in the student a knowledge of his bowtie 


~pression whether as a creative thinker or an_ interpreter. 


Degrees 


*sranted. Summer sessions. @atalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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choose for himself what the courses 
themselves should be to meet his re- 
quirements, whether the pupil ex- 
pects to go into the grocery business, 
into a foundry, or, in the case of the 
girl, to become a housewife. 

“It is dangerous to let the pupils 
choose their courses, but it is more 
dangerous not to let them,” Superin- 
tendent Meek remarked. “Every time 
they make a choice it is a step toward 
maturity. Teachers will not agree on 
what are the best courses for a pupil. 
We all guess. As long as we are 
guessing why not let the child do the 
guessing of what will be of the most 
value to him?” 

_ Superintendent Meek declared that 
in the past high school courses had 
been framed entirely as college prep- 
aratory in spite of the fact that only 
five per cent. of the pupils finished to 
go to college. This kept boys and 
girls out of high school, he declared. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA. 
EDINBORO. The faculty of the 
State Normal School is from twelve 
different states. 


VERMONT. 

H. O. Hutchinson, supervisor of the 
Junior High Schools in Vermont, has 
resigned this position to accept the 
superintendency of schools in Elmira, 

. Y., at an increase of $2,500 in sal- 
ary. 


VIRGINIA. 

ROANOKE. A review of the work 
of the educational department by 
Superintendent D. E. McQuilken 
shows that the public schools have 
made progress during the past year in 
several respects. In enrollment and 
average attendance there was a large 
increase. 

The total enrollment of 11,153 as 
compared with 10,485 for the previous 
year, shows that the school population 
1s Continuing its annual growth of ap- 
proximately 700, and also shows that 
over 20 per cent. of the city’s popula- 
tion is enrolled in the public schools. 
Of this total enrollment 9,272 were 
white and 1,881 colored, and these 595 
white and 176 colored were enrolled 
in evening school. To care for this 
enrollment a corps of 283 teachers 
was employed, being a reasonable in- 
crease over the body of 269 of the 
year previous. 

The percentage of daily attendance 
showed a marked improvement. The 
percentage for white pupils 89.27 and 
for colored pupils 85.33 and the total 
percentage of daily attendance for the 
year was 8857. The year previous 
it was 87.27 for white pupils. 71.61 for 
colored, and total 84.69. \This shows 
a gain of nearly 4 per cent in average 
daily attendance over the previous 
year. Regular attendance was espe- 
cially stressed last year, and was made 
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S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduea- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 
elementary school, for the junier 
high school. and for the commer- 
cial devartment of the high school. 
T. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
fourse for teachers in Tunior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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particularly prominent by the obser- 
vance of “perfect attendance week,” 
December 7 to 11 inclusive, when 
practically every school ran above 90 
per cent., and several went above 
per cent. 

More ample provision was made for 
instruction. The personnel of the 
corps was increased by the additions 
of a supervisor of primary methods, 
a supervisor of physical education, a 
teacher for pupils classed as specials, 
and two additional nurses for white 
and colored pupils. A supervisor of 
writing will also be added to the staff 
for this session. 

A definite standard of instructional 
equipment for each elementary build- 
ing was established and a fair portion 
of this equipment purchased and dis- 
tributed. 

Special equipment for usual in- 
struction, the Keystone set of 600 
selected slides and a_ stereopticon 
lantern has been purchased by five 
of the elementary schools, with 
the co-operation of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

The Parent-Teacher Association has 
been active in every school in the city. 
One of the services rendered directly 
by the Parent-Teacher Association 
has been the establishment, in co-opera- 
tion with the school authorities, but at 
the financial responsibility of the As- 
sociation of the Cafeteria service in 
the Melrose school and in the High 
School. This move has been carried 
on successfully by the Parent-Teacher 
Association, rendering a much needed 
and appreciated service to the schools. 

Another contemplated feature of in- 
terest in the schools is the offer of 
nearly $1,000 in prizes to school chil- 
dren by the Roanoke Fair Association 
for the display at the 1921 Exhibition 
of specimen class-room work in draw- 
ing, writing, physical and produce 
Maps, composition, arithmetic, health 
and thrift posters, paper folding, car- 
toons, woed work, sewing, mechanical 
drawings, bookkeeping, teachers’ spe- 
cial designs, etc. 

An advancement in the salary sched- 
ule was made for the coming session. 
This schedule follows the principle 
recently endorsed by the National 
Education Association and adopted by 
a number of the most progressive 
school systems mi the ceuntry, of bas- 
ing: the teacher’s salary on her profes- 
sional training, her length of service, 
and her success in service, regardless 
of whether she teaches in the first 
grade elementary or in the senior 
grade of high school. This schedule, 
adopted by the school board became 
effective September 1, 1921. 

Progress has been made in respect 
to the school building program. The 
Park school has been completed and 
is today one of the best and most up- 
to-date elementary schoo] buildings in 
the state. This rebuilt and enlarged 
building contains twenty-nine class- 
rooms, a large assembly hall, office. 
library, red cross rooms, and rest 
rooms, besides playrooms in the base- 
ment. The addjtional rooms are af- 
fording considerable relief in the mat- 
ter of arranging the schedule for the 
coming session, making it possible to 
place more pupils on full day schedule 
than has been possible during the past 
year and a half. 

A four-room brick building has 
been erected at Norwich and will be 
ready for occupancy at the opening of 
the session. 

The estimated fall enrollment of 
the Roanoke schools for the 1921-22 
session is 114,250. 


s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


informed of chan in the places to which one aspires is part of the teacher's 

KEEPING personal task which is sometimes irksome. One does not wish to be too prom- 
inently on the alert nor too greatly absorbed in one’s own welfare—indeed it is the teacher who 
is putting her whole self into her teaching and the life of the communily which her pupils are a 
of who makes good. It is such a teacher who if she becomes known outside her present 
held through some medium which Jeaves her comparatively free, bas no difficulty im 
securing a larger place, fer M D 0 her successare ready to visit her, 
superintendents who have been INFOR E inquire of her results, and offer her 
something larger. In 1913 we placed a young woman duated from a norma! with a partial 
college education in a central New York high school. In 1916, when she had finished her college 
work we sent her to a fine private school in Connecticut, and in 192] toa por ma! school in Penn- 
sylvania to a still more respersible position. Without special effort of her own she received 
each ition on our recommendation, the last oné coming to her before she had evem 
conntdored a change. We urge teachers to take advantage of what CH ANGES. 
our Agency can dO towards presenting them when there are important . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara,cticaco 


an want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

pa iss, "with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business. — for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; B + Denver, 

Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 


25 East Jackson 


Symes Cole.» 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becom menés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT. Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


aad superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors andl 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 


to parents. on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1689. No charge to 
none for registration. if you need @ 
desirable place or knew 


Agency 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


recommends teachert and bas filled hun- 


dreds of high grade itions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent 
employers, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY po superior agency foes 


ior people. W 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES free to school officiale, 


d for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schools 
kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEAGHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St. 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every,part of the country 
6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone 


gt 
Cer 
4 
= 
Square, New York. 
AS 
—| 
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NEW WORLD 


Brazil, for instance, no longer furnishes 
any large part of our crude rubber supply. 
It comes mainly from the Orient. Rapid 
political and economic changes have 
modified the industry and commerce of 
many peoples. The World War altered 
old boundaries, brought out obscure 
peoples and created new states. These 
new world-conditions are masterfully 
presented in the 


MCMURRY and PARKINS 


Two books differing fundamentally in | 
content and diction showing a careful | 
gradation of material. 


> 


recent advances in the science of teaching 
and the more rational attitude towards 
the study of geography. _McMurry and 
Parkins have developed the central 
human interest in geography, practical | 
regional treatment and organization for 
modern teaching methods. | 


The volumes take full advantage of aa Ready |, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ’ 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


